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IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


THE 
GREAT 
FRENCH 
WRITERS. 


A Series of Studies of the Lives, the 
Works, and the Influence of the Prin- 


cipal Authors of French Literature. | 


16mo. $1.00 a volume. 


announce that through arrangements with the 
French and English publishers of this important 


series, they have acquired the right of translation | 


and reproduction in the United States. 

The beginning of the series in France last 
autumn was regarded as one of the most notable 
literary events of recent years, and has attracted 
universal attention throughout the literary circles 
of Europe. 

Each volume will include an account of the 
author’s life and works, and a critical discussion of 
his position in French literature, by one of the 
most distinguished of living French writers. 

The New York ‘‘ Nation,” speaking of the early 
volumes of the French issue, said: ‘‘ When the 
reader has finished either of these volumes, he must 
certainly lay it down with the feeling that he has 
been admitted into the intimate life of the great 
writer in whose charming company he has been 
spending a few delightful hours, and that his 
knowledge of the author’s position in literature, 
and of his influence in the world, is surprisingly 
enlarged and broadened.” 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By Gaston Botsster, 
of the French Academy. (Now Ready.) 


GEORGE SAND. By E. Caro, of the French 
Academy. (Now ready.) 


MONTESQUIEU. By ALBERT SOREL. 
shortly. 

TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY 
VOLTAIRE. By F. BrunetieRre. 
RACINE. By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
ROUSSEAU. By M. CHERBULIEz. 
VICTOR COUSIN. By Ju.es Son. 
LAMARTINE. By M. De Pomarro.s. 
BALZAC. By Pavut BourGer. 
MUSSET. By Jutes LEMAITRE. 
GUIZOT. By G. Monon. 

SAINTE BEUVE. By M. Tatne. 


To follow 
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' PROTECTION 


A BENEFIT? 
A Plea for the Negative. By Prof. 
Epwarp Taytor. 12mo, 274 pages, $1. 


On the eve of a campaign when the two great 
representative parties are likely to be arrayed one 


| against the other on a question of such vital im- 
Messrs. A. C. McCiure & Co. are gratified to | 


portance as Protection or Free Trade, Prof. Tay- 
lor’s book will prove especially valuable as tending 
toward an intelligent solution of the problem. 
Written by a non-partisan, without reference to 
whether it may aid or injure any political party, 


| but solely to determine the question, What is the 


best policy for the nation respecting national taxation ? 
It is a forcible, direct discussion showing the im- 
policy of protection as a fiscal system, and viewing 
the subject in all its bearings. The book is written 
in a lucid and entertaining style, and goes to the 
bottom of the subject, embracing much in the way 
of argument and illustration not previously incor- 
porated in any book or speech. 

Though written with all the emphasis of pro- 
found conviction, the book breathes such a spirit 
of fair play and candor that it must meet with a 
certain amount of admiration from, if not the en- 
dorsement of, Protectionists themselves. 


THE 
NATIONAL 
REVENUES. 


A Collection of Papers by American 
Economists. Edited by ALnert Suaw, 
Ph.D. With an Introduction and an 
Appendix of Statistical Tables. 12mo, 
245 pages. $1.00. 


A collection of twenty brief, original essays by 
very distinguished teachers and writers in the field 
of Economics and representing all schools of be- 
lief. They deal directly with the subject of our 
National Revenue and incidentally with that of 
Tariff Revision, in all their phases. 

These papers are terse and frank touching both 
the practical and theoretical aspects of their sub- 
jects. They are treated with great simplicity, 


| force, and conciseness, and constitute a most timely 
| and valuable contribution to the controverted prob- 


lems of which they treat, and must materially aid 


_ in the formation of sound public opinion. 


Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


A. C. MCCLURG 
& CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
CHICAGO. 
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SUMMER LEGENDS. Translated 
from the German of Rudolph Baumbach, by 
Mrs. Heten B. Dote. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Rudolph Baumbach is the most spontaneous and 
sparkling of modern German poets, He has 
Heine’s wit without a trace of his bitterness. 
Baumbach’s prose is as fascinating as his poetry. 
It is limpid, simple, strong and pure. His ‘‘ Sum- 
mer Legends” are remarkable for their fancy which 
is never trivial, their delicate humor which plays 
over the foibles of human nature but never stings, 
their quaint poetical flavor and their adaptability 
to amuse and interest all classes of readers. 
Charmingly translated into simple, unaffected Eng- 
lish, they deserve to become as classic and popular 
in America as they are in Germany, where they 
have had a phenomenal success. 


LIFE. By Count L. N. Totstor. 
Translated from MS. by Miss Isaser F. 
Harcoop. 12mo, with portrait, $1.25. 


In this, the latest, work of Count Tolstoi’s genius, 
he elaborates his favorite idea that happiness of 
the individual must not be expected, but that by 
renunciation of it the happiness of the race is to 
be subserved. He argues against the popular fear 
of death, showing that death is nothing worse than 
sleep, that life as we see it is a mere manifestation 
of the real life which was existent before and will 
be existent after death: in short, is the life of hu- 
manity. 


TAXATION IN AMERICAN 
STATES AND CITIES. By Ricnarp 
T. Exy, Ph.D., Associate Professor at Johns 
Hopkins University, Member of ang pt 
Tax Commission, author of “The Labor 
Movement in America,”etc. 12mo, $1.75. 


Professor Ely has written the first broad and 
critical treatise upon the manifold systems of taxa- 
tion that obtain in our chief cities and States. It 
is a work of immense research, and presents in a 
masterly manner the whole complex subject of tax- 
ation as well as the inconsistencies which prevail 
in parts of this country. The volume is made 
especially valuable by numerous and carefully com- 
piled tables, showing the various methods of levy- 
ing taxes and the comparative results in every 
State of the Union, and while it will not fail to in- 
terest every tax-payer it will appeal especially to 
tax-assessors, lawyers, legislators and all engaged 
in public affairs. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 
a. 6 ke ee Se eS ee 
INITIALS AND PseEvponyms. Second Series 
THe LoN@Exme....... =. 
NAPOLEON AND THE RusstAN CAMPAIGN 
Tue Lorp Was THERE . 

A Russtan PROPRIETOR 

THE VAGRANT 

Wuat To Do 

Tk ks we kw eS ee 

Les Mis#rasees, 5 vols. Illustrated Edition 
re ” Popular Edition, in one vol. 

Trennyson’s Works, ‘‘ Handy Vol.,” 8 vols. 

Mrs. SurmuaBer’s Cook Book ... . 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New 
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LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston, 


MEXICO. Picturesque, Political, Progressive. 


By Mary ELIZABETH BLAKE, Author of “On the Wing, 
Rambling Notes of a Trip to the Pacific,” and MAR- 
GARET SULLIVAN, of the Chicago Presa. Cloth. $1.50. 

A charmingly written book by two keen-eyed, bright 
literary women. 


A DELIGHTFUL VOLUME OF TRAVELS, 


BRITONS AND MUSCOVITES ; 


OR, TRAITS OF TWO EMPIRES. By CURTIS GUILD. $2.00. 

Vivid descriptions of places in old England worthy of 
notice, not familiar to tourists, an interesting account of 
the author’s journey to Russia, with much valuable in- 
formation about that country, ther with good- 
natured criticism of our English and Russian cousins 
make up a book as interesting as the previous volumes, 
which have become famous as tourist companions, hav- 
ing all the knowledge of the guide- book with acultivated 
and attractive style. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. UNIFORM STYLE. 
Over the Ocean; 


OR, SIGHTS AND SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS. Cloth. $2.50. 


Abroad Again ; 


OR, FRESH FORAYS IN FOREIGN FIELDS. Cloth. $2.50. 


Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan Race. 


A History of the Creation, and of the birthplace and 
wanderings of man in Central Asia. With a history 
of the Aryan Race; its rise and progress; the decline 
and the destruction of that nation. By LORENZO 
BuRGE. Cloth, $1.50. 

“ The book is a most valuable one, the more so because 
it is written tee A and without a trace of the flip- 
pancy which some authors affect and which would tend 
to undermine the belief in ‘ revelation.’ Interpreted by 
the light of this book the first chapter of Genesis assumes 
a majestic grandeur and a sublimity of truth of which 
the old-time literalist could never have conceived.” 


The Hidden Way Across the Threshold; 


OR, THE MYSTERY WHICH HATH BEEN HIDDEN FOR AGES 
AND FROM GENERATIONS. An explanation of the con- 
cealed forces in every man to open the temples of the 
soul and to learn the guidance of the unseen hand.. 
Illustrated, and made plain, with as few occult terms 
as possible. By J.C. STREET. Second edition. Oc- 
tavo, cloth. 600 pp. Lllustrated, $3.50, 

“It is a deserved reward of Dr. J.C. Street that his 
book, ‘The Hidden Way Across the Threshold,’ has 
reached a second edition. It contains more material, 
original and selected, than ever has been published in 
this country on Eastern occult science, and has the 
authority of a gentleman, as its author, who has studied 
as an initiate for —_— years in the leading Eastern 
societies devoted to philosophical investigation of occult 
mysteries.”— Boston Globe. 


POEMS. 


By DAVID ATWOOD WASSON.% With portrait. Edited by 
EpDNA D. CHENEY. Cloth, $1.25. 

“The intellectual depth and the ethical fervor of the 
Poems of David Atwc Wasson mark them as distinct 
from the verse of the day and give them =e apart. 
Their high seriousness is what might have been antici- 
pated from a thinker of so much force and originality, 
and they will undoubtedly hold their own as among the 
manifestations of the highest New ———_ thought dur. 
ing the last quarter of a century.”—Literary World. 


Chips From a Teacher's Workshop. 


EDUCATIONAL TOPICS OF THE DAY. By L. R. KLEMM, 
Ph.D. Cloth, $1.20, nef. By mail $1.35. 

“This is really the teacher’s vade If it could be 
put into the hands of every teacher in our public schools, 
and be read by parents, it would work arevolution in our 
methods of education and in the results. At last there is 
one practical book on education which is within reach of 
the common teacher, is accommodated to his needs, and 
is sure to guide him correctly in ay better con- 
ceptions of his duties, and in acquiring a larger under- 
—s of the relation of education to life.”—Boston 

erald. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 


rice. 
“LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


A Debutante in New York Society. 


Her Iuivusions, anD WHat BecaME oF THEM. By 
RacHEL BucHANAN. 12mo, cloth, 363 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

A vivid picture of social life in New York, de- 
picting what a young woman possessing beauty, 
accomplishments, and moderate wealth, may 
unde at the hands of a managing mother and 
ambitious relatives. The book is a revelation of 
some phases of high life in the metropolis. 


“A Nympb of the West. 


A Nover. By Howarp SEELY. 
$1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 

A picturesque and stirring romance of life on a 
Western ranch. The heroine is a charming crea- 
tion, such as novel-readers will welcome with 
pleasure. 


Ignorant Essays. 

By Ricuarp Dow :ine. 
25 cents. 
‘*Cleverand quaint conceits. . Reflections often 

striking and always independent.”— London Post. 
‘*A delightful, gossipy book.”—Pictorial World. 


APPLETONS’ 
TOWN AND COUNTRY 
LIBRARY. 


‘‘Appletons’ Town and Country Library” will 
consist mainly of fiction, including works by both 
American and foreign authors. It will be pub- 
lished semi-monthly, bound in tasteful paper 
covers, and sewed. In the character of its selec- 
tions and in its appearance it is believed it will 
commend itself to the reading public. 


The series begins June Ist, the first volume being 


THE STEEL HAMMER. 


By Louis ULBaAcu. 


A powerful romance from the French, free from 
all objectionable features, which from its strong 
concentrated interest is likely to become widely 


popular. 


VOLUMES TO FOLLOW IMMEDIATELY ARE: 

EVE. ANover. By 8S. Bartne-Gourp. 

FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. By Louis Utpacn. A 
sequel to ‘‘ The Steel Hammer.” 


A VIRGINIA INHERITANCE. 
PENDLETON. 


A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. By Luvcas 
MALET 


THE ELECT LADY. By Geo. MacDona.p. 


12mo, paper covers. Price, 50 cents each. An- 
nual subscription price, $10.00. 


*, For sale by all booksellers. Subscriptions received by the 
pablehers or anyvotume sen! by math, pt-pt om Fcepl Of 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


I, 3 AND 5 BonD Street, New York. 


12mo, cloth, 


12mo, paper cover. Price, 


By EpmunpD 








NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREAT ARCHITECT. 


H. H. Richardson and bis Works. 


By Mrs. ScuuyLer Van RenssEtaER. With 
a fine Portrait of Mr. Richardson, Twenty- 
six full-page Heliotypes, and over Seventy 
other Sketches, full-page and smaller, illus- 
trating Mr. Richardson’s Works. The edi- 
tion is limited to 500 copies. In a quarto 
volume, attractively bound. $20.00. 


The King of Folly Island, 


Anp OrnerR Prorptze. By Saran ORNE 
Jewett, author of “A White Heron,” “A 
Country Doctor,” “ Deephaven,” ete. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


A charming book of short stories, part of them 
never before printed. 


Missouri. 

Vol. XI. of American Commonwealths. 
Lucien Carr, M.A. With a Map. 
$1.25. 

Professor Carr, who is a native of Missouri, 
writes from a large knowledge of the State and of 

its history, and his book is a valuable addition to a 


series which has won hearty recognition for its 
worth and attractiveness. 


Ten O'Clock. 


By James Assotr McNerit WuistLer. 16mo, 
paper cover, 50 cents. 
The originality of Mr. Whistler and his fame as 


an artist lend peculiar significance to this little 
book of art criticisms and suggestions. 


In Nesting Time. 
By Otive Tuorne Miter, author of “ Bird- 
Ways,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 
This book, like ‘‘ Bird-Ways,” shows how careful 
and sympathetic an observer of birds Mrs. Miller 


is, and how admirable a reporter of bird life and 
character. 


Tenting at Stony Beach. 


By Maria L. Poot. 16mo, $1.00. 

Miss Pool tells how a delightful summer was 
passed by two ladies in a tent on the New England 
seacoast, and encourages others to go and do like- 
wise. It is written very attractively, and altogether 
is an unusually charming summer book. 


The Argonauts of North Liberty. 


A new Story by Bret Harte. 18mo, $1.00. 


By 


16mo, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Vou. IX. 


CONTENTS. 
THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. John ©. Ropes - - § 
THE INQUISITION IN THE MIDDLE AGES. W. F. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. Titus Munson Coan - - - - 
THE LETTERS OF LAMB. Edward Gilpin Johnson - 
RENAN’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL. EmilG. Hirsch - - 
RECENT BOOKS ON CIVICS. James F. Claflin - - - 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS 
Inge’s Society in Rome under the Cesars.—Dab- 
ney’s The Causes of the French Revolution.— 
Lewis’s Critical History of Sunday Legislation.— 
Hutton’s Simon de Montfort and His Cause.—Bar- 
nard’s Conquest of Ireland.— Dowden’s Corre- 
spondence of Sir Henry Taylor.— Jones’s Negro 
Myths from the Georgia Coast.—McAnally’s Irish 
Wonders. — Hedge’s Martin Luther, and Other 
Essays. 

TOPICS IN JUNE PERIODICALS 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA.* 


We owe, it now appears, to the apprehen- 
sions of the French republican politicians the 
unwelcome fact that the chief historian of our 
Civil War, the Comte de Paris, has been com- 
pelled to cease from his labors. The present 
volume of the Count’s history contains only 
“the seventh volume of the French edition, 
and so much of the eighth volume as was con- 
tained in the manuscript which the distin- 
guished author carried with him when he was 
banished from France.” We learn that we 
are not to look for aspeedy completion of this 
great task. 

For this we are heartily sorry. The Count’s 
history is so animated, so vigorously written, 
so fair, so full of just and generous apprecia- 
tion of the military virtues of the contesting 
armies and their leaders, that it is a great gift 
to the people of this country. Let us hope 
that he will yet find means and opportunity to 
complete it. 

As a military history the Count’s work 
leaves, it is true, much to be desired. He 
does not, for instance, give sufficient space to 
stating the military problems, to explaining 
them in such a way that they can be appre- 
hended by the non-professional reader. Nor 
does he asa rule sum up the results of military 
criticism on the different campaigns, in such 





*HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. By the 
Comte de Paris. Volume IV. With Portrait of the 
Author. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
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a way as to afford the student the advantage 
of his superior military knowledge and judg- 
ment. But as a narrator of military events, 
the Count has few superiors. He is sufficiently 
clear,—or at least would be, if his publishers 
furnished more maps,—his style is always 
animated and often brilliant, and his evident 
familiarity with and earnest interest in the 
great events which he brings before the read- 
er’s mind carry his audience with him. 

The volume just published is chiefly con- 
cerned with the grand campaigns of Rose- 
crans and Grant for the possession of Chatta- 
nooga in the autumn of 1863. In no events 
of the war is to be found a better field for the 
student of military history. During no epoch 
in the whole four years did the struggle ex- 
hibit such startling and dramatic incidents, or 
fortune show herself more inconstant, or the 
great qualities of the American soldier have 
finer opportunities for display. Nor can we 
point to any other great and consecutive series 
of military operations in our war where the 
alternations of success and disaster were ended 
by such a crowning and decisive victory. In 
all this the Comte de Paris is manifestly at 
home. He thoroughly enjoys depicting these 
tremendous contrasts, these tragical crises. 
Where an American military man would be 
naturally, almost inevitably, dry and precise 
and professional, the Count’s appreciation of 
the picturesque elements of the campaign,— 
the Fight and the shade,—give to his story a 
vivid and absorbing interest. 

Coming now to the narrative considered sim- 
ply as history, it seems to us in the main to be 
correct. The author does not appear to be 
unduly influenced by the controversies which 
have been raised regarding these complicated 
operations. His method, as we have before 
intimated, is not a systematic method, and 
hence there is no careful apportionment of 
praise or blame. But we find the principal 
features of the campaigns correctly given. 
For instance, in the account of the operations 
which resulted in the storming of Missionary 
Ridge we are pleased to see that the Count has 
adhered strictly to the exact facts, and has not 
been induced by his admiration of General 
Grant to overstate, as have some of his ad- 
mirers, the part which that distinguished offi- 
cer played in the success of the Federal army. 
We find a cordial recognition of the impor- 
tant services rendered by General W. F. Smith 
in the planning and carrying out of the 
Brown’s Ferry movement, which alone ren- 
dered it possible not only to maintain the 
Army of the Cumberland at Chattanooga, but 
to bring to its assistance, first the corps of 
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Hooker, and then that of Sherman. We find 
due recognition of the sound and sure judg- 
ment of the Commanding General in availing 


himself at once of this skilful plan. No sup- | 


port is given in the Count’s narrative to the 
utterly groundless story that the resolution to 
delay commencing active operations until the 
arrival of Sherman’s force gave us the required 
superiority in numbers was extorted from 
Grant, against his judgment, by a blame- 
worthy unwillingness to advance on the part 
of General Thomas. It is furthermore freely 
conceded that the battle was not fought as 
planned; that the pushing out of our lines on 
the 23d, by menacing the enemy’s positions 
directly in front of our advanced divisions, 
caused Bragg to strengthen his right, and 
thereby rendered more difficult the success of 
the turning movement which had been pre- 
scribed to Sherman. It is clearly shown that 
the theory that the task of Sherman was merely 
a feint, undertaken with the purpose of caus- 
ing Bragg to weaken his centre in order to 
reinforce his right, was a pure afterthought; 
and that the storming of the ridge was due to 
the impossibility of retaining the troops in the 
rifle-pits which they had captured at the foot 
of the hill, an impossibility which was at once 
— by the soldiers themselves and was 
y them utilized as an opportunity to make 
one of the most famous and successful assaults 
in all military history. All these are important 
facts in the campaign of Chattanooga, and 
these we find stated, though not stated con- 
troversially, in the narrative before us. 

We cannot close without expressing regret 
that the publishers should not feces furnished 
these volumes with more maps and a good in- 
dex. If the table of contents had been printed 
with a reference after each topic to the page 
where the topic is treated, instead of with a 
reference only to the page on which the chap- 
ter begins, it would have been a great help to 
the reader. Joun C._Ropss. 


THE INQUISITION IN THE MIDDLE AGEs.* 


It is safe to say that Mr. Lea’s History of 
the Inquisition is the most important book 
upon medieval history that this country has 
produced. The previous publications of the 
author have fully established his rank in 
this field; and the present work, by its scope, 
the thoroughness of the investigation, and the 
soundness and impartiality of the judgments, 
as well as by its sustained and earnest style, 
may fairly be taken as marking the highest 
reach of American historical scholarship. 





*A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Henry Charles Lea, author of “An Historical Sketch 
of Sacerdotal Celibacy,” etc. In three volumes. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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As an historical composition its excellence 
is equally marked. he history of an in- 
stitution does not admit of the graphic 
narration which gives a charm to the work of 
Motley, Parkman, and our other great histori- 
ans. It is only in occasional episodes that 
these qualities find scope; while the judgments 
expressed at suitable points upon right and 
expediency are marked by a judicial calmness 
and fairness, joined with a constant homage 
rendered to the highest moral standard, that 
give these passages dignity and eloquence of 
a high order. It must be said that the simi- 
larity of circumstances and procedure in the 
many different countries and ages necessarily 
results in a certain monotony of effect; while 
the plan of the work makes necessary a con- 
siderable amount of repetition in detail. 

We are accustomed to associate the Inqui- 
sition chiefly with the persecutions of the 
Protestants in modern times; and it is with 
something of a surprise that we find three 
thick volumes devoted to the history of the 
institution with no reference to modern Prot- 
estantism, and no account of the “Spanish” 
Inquisition. This later portion of its history, 
beginning with the “New Inquisition” 
“founded by Ferdinand and Isabella,” is re- 
served for a future work, for which the ma- 
terials are already in large part ‘collected. It 
is Mr. Lea’s especial merit not merely to have 
traced the history during this earlier period 
with a painful and exhaustive minuteness, but 
to have shown the close and integral connec- 
tion of this institution with every phase of 
church history during the period of its exist- 
ence. We have in these three volumes almost 
a complete history of the church during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries; 
of course not consecutive and systematic, 
because written from the point of view of a 
single institution of the church, but touching 
upon almost every aspect of religious and 
ecclesiastical life during these centuries. So 
inextricably did the machinery for the sup- 
pression of free thought work itself into every 
field of religious activity. 

The thought which impresses itself most 
forcibly upon the reader of these volumes is 
the irrepressible activity and fertility of the 
human mind, which required this subtle and 
busy ——— to hold it in check. It 
makes almost ludicrous the boast of unity of 
faith secured by an infallible church, when we 
see in the very ages of faith a diversity of 
belief—often well organized—almost as great 
as that of Protestantism. In presence of this 
outgrowth of the intellectual growth of the 
age, we see, as Mr. Lea clearly and cogently 
shows, how this horrible institution was “a 
natural—one may almost say an inevitable— 
evolution of the forces at work in the thir- 
teenth century ”;—granting, that is, the prem- 
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ises, the necessity of uniformity in belief, and 
the divinely granted authority of the church 
to enforce this uniformity. Out of this 
doctrine—the paramount importance of right 
belief—have grown the greatest woes from 
which humanity has ever suffered. 

The book is divided into three parts, each 
of which has a volume devoted to it. The 
first volume describes the conditions of society 
under which the institution was developed, 
and its establishment, organization, and proce- 
dure. The second volume gives its history in 
the several countries. The third is devoted to 
“special fields of inquisitorial activity,”—in- 
cluding such interesting topics as the condem- 
nation of the Templars and of Joan of Arc; 
the controversy among the Franciscans of the 
fourteenth century upon the question of pov- 
erty; magic, sorcery, and witchcraft. Of 
course the Albigensian crusades, in connection 
with which the Inquisition was founded, 
come in for a full treatment, but this is in the 
first volume, with a continuation in the second, 
under its proper geographical treatment. So 
with the Waldenses, those Puritans of the 
middle ages, and the Hussite movement, which 
is the subject of the two last chapters of the 
second volume. The relation of the Hussites 
to the Waldenses, and the creation, out of this 
relation, of the society of Bohemian Brethren, 
better known in this country as the Moravian 
Brotherhood, form an interesting part of this 
last chapter; and the volume ends with a 
warm and well-deserved eulogy of this noble 
and useful body. 

While this work is a severe and unanswer- 
able indictment of the institution and the 
principle upon which it was founded, constant 
testimony is borne to the sincerity and even 
the humanity of the men who organized and 
operated it. Of course there could not fail to 
be among the inquisitors, as in the world at 
large, men of cruel nature, who enjoyed the 
sight of the suffering they caused, and this 
cruelty of nature must have been often quick- 
ened by the pride of intellect which could not 
= up with a difference of belief in another. 

ut it is noticeable, on the other hand, how 
few in proportion suffered the extreme penalty. 
Every means was adopted to procure such a 
submission of the accused as would allow the 
milder penalties. But even these milder pen- 
alties seem to us harsh. 

The treatment of Huss and his followers is 
narrated with great fulness, and forms per- 
haps the most interesting and instructive por- 
tion of the work, because their case is at once 
very familiar, and illustrates in the clearest 
hight the practical workings of the principles 
ot the Inquisition, and because at the same 
time special points of interest come up in re- 
lation to them. The much-mooted question 
whether there was an actual violation of the 
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safe-conduct granted to Huss by the Emperor 
is answered in the affirmative. It was “in the 
ordinary form, without limitation or condi- 
tion... . ordering that he be permitted to 
pass, remain and return without impediment. 
.... Thus it was not a simple viaticum for 
protection during the journey from Bohemia, 
and it was not so regarded by any one” (vol. 
ii., p. 462). But while Sigismund violated his 
promise, in allowing Huss to be burned, it was 
a promise which he had no right to give; if he 
had attempted to protect Huss, “he would 
have been punishable by perpetual relegation 
and the forfeiture of all his dominions.” Ac- 
cording to the principles of the Inquisition, 
“the heretic had no rights, and the man accused 
of heresy by sufficient witnesses was to be 
treated as a heretic until he could clear him- 
self” (p. 467). The council therefore could not, 
and did not, hesitate about enforcing the rules 
of inquisitorial procedure. At the same time 
the greatest possible forbearance and lenity, 
under these rules, was exercised. “The only 
deviations of the council from the ordinary 
course of such affairs were special marks of 
lenity towards the accused. He was not sub- 
jected to the torture, as in the customary 
practice in such cases he should have been, 
and, at the instance of Sigismund, he was thrice 
permitted to appear before the whole bod 
and defend himself in public session” (p. 469). 

One of the most striking facts brought out 
by Mr. Lea is that of the malign influence of 
the Inquisition upon modern systems of judi- 
cial process. This is illustrated on several 
occasions, and especially on page 589 of the 
first volume. 


‘On secular jurisprudence the example of the 
Inquisition worked even more deplorably. It came 
at a time when the old order of things was giving 
way to the new—when the ancient customs of the 
barbarians, the ordeal, the wager of law, the wer- 
gild, were growing obsolete in the increasing intel- 
ligence of the age, when a new system was springing 
into life under the revived study of the Roman be 
and when the administration of justice by the local 
feudal law was becoming swallowed up in the widen- 
ing jurisdiction of the crown. The whole judicial 
system of the European monarchies was undergoing 
reconstruction, and the happiness of future gener- 
ations depended on the character of the new institu- 
tions. That in this reorganization the worst features 
of the imperial jurisprudence—the use of torture 
and the inquisitorial process—should be eagerly, 
nay, almost exclusively, adopted, should be divested 
of the safeguards which in Rome restricted their 
abuse, should be exaggerated in all their evil tend- 
encies, and should, for five centuries, become the 

rominent characteristic of the criminal jurispru- 

ence of Europe, may safely be ascribed to the fact 
that they received the sanction of the church. Thus 
recommended, they penetrated everywhere slong 
with the Inquisition; while most of the nations to 
whom the Holy Office was unknown maintained 
their ancestral customs, developing into various 
forms of criminal practice, harsh enough, indeed, to 
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modern eyes, but wholly divested of the more 
hideous atrocities which characterized the habitual 
investigation into crime in other regions.” 

It is often asserted that the punishments of 
the Inquisition were inflicted not by the 
church, but by the secular power; and of 
course this is true in form. But equally of 
course it is a mere subterfuge in fact. Mr. 
Lea says (p. 535): 

‘*The church took good care that the nature of 
the request {for mercy] should not be misappre- 
hended. It taught that in such cases all mercy was 
misplaced unless the heretic became a convert, and 

roved his sincerity by denouncing all his fellows. 

e remorseless logic of St. Thomas Aquinas ren- 
dered it self-evident that the secular power could 
not escape the duty of putting the heretic to death, 
and that it was only the exceeding kindness of the 
church that led it to give the criminal two warnings 
before handing him over to meet his fate. The 
inquisitors themselves had no scruples on the sub- 
ject, and condescended to no subterfuges respect- 
ing it, but always held that their condemnation of 
a heretic was a sentence of death.” 


The medieval Inquisition culminated in the 
century of its birth,— 

‘“‘That age of lofty aspirations unfulfilled, of 
brilliant dreams unsubstantial as visions, of hopes 
ever looking to fruition and ever disappointed. The 
human intellect had awakened, but as yet the 
human conscience slumbered, save in a few rare 
souls who mostly paid in disgrace or death the 
penalty of their precocious sensitiveness. That 
wonderful century passed away and left as its 
legacy to its successor vast progress, indeed, in 
intellectual activity, but on the spiritual side of 
the inheritance a dreary void. ll efforts to ele- 
vate the ideals of man had miserably failed. So- 
ciety was harder and coarser, more carnal and more 
worldly than ever, and it is not too much to say 
that the Inquisition had done its full share to bring 
this about by punishing — and by teach- 
ing that the only safety lay in mechanical con- 
formity, regardless of abuses and unmindful of 
corruption.” (Vol. iii., p. 51.) 

It is a relief to be told that the power and 
activity of the Inquisition declined during the 
fourteenth century, and were very low in the 
fifteenth. Had it been otherwise,— 

‘(Had it existed in Germany in good working 
order, Luther’s career would have been short. 
When, October 31, 1517, he nailed his propositions 
concerning indulgences on the church-door of 
Wittenberg, and publicly defended them, an in- 

uisitor such as Bernard Gui would have speedily 
silenced him, either destroying his influence by 
forcing him to a public recantation, or ——— 
over to be burned if he proved obstinate. Hundreds 
of hardy thinkers had been thus served, and the 
few who had been found stout enough to withstand 
the methods of the Holy Office had perished. 
Fortunately, as we have seen, the Inquisition had 
never struck root in German soil, and now it was 
thoroughly discredited and useless. Hochstraten’s 
hands were tied: Doctor John Eck, inquisitor for 
Bavaria and Franconia, was himself a Humanist, 
who could argue and threaten, but could not act.” 


W. F. Aten. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM.* 


The work on “ Animal Magnetism,” by the 
two distinguished French specialists, Binet 
and Féré, is one of great simplicity of pur- 
pose. The authors do not attempt to discuss 
the history of animal magnetism, so-called, 
from its beginning: they trace its develop- 
ment through the past century only, beginning 
with Mesmer, the famous popularizer of the 
science. A full sketch of fis creed and prac- 
tice is given, and his twenty-seven proposi- 
tions are recited at length. It is noticeable 
that none of them correspond to the fuller 
science of to-day; they are little more, indeed, 
than the cloudy conceptions of astrology in 
which Mesmer himself was a believer. A 
very interesting document is given in this 
place,—the second or private report of the 
French commissioners, among whom were 
Franklin and Lavoisier, condemning both the 
science and the morality. of Mesmer’s proceed- 
ings, particularly the latter, in terms which 
would startle the readers of government re- 
ports to-day. 

Coming to the more recent history of the 
subject, we find an account at once full and 
authoritative of its development from the time 
of Braid to Charcot. The experiments re- 
corded in the present work were made in large 
part by Charcot, and the really scientific epoch 
of this subject goes no farther back than 1878, 
when Dr. Charcot began those remarkable 
researches at the Salpétriére in Paris which 
have given him the foremost rank among the 
students of hypnotism. Previous observa- 
tions, from those of Azam and Grimes to those 
of Richet and Richer, are fully described. 
But early in the course of the work we come 
to the details of the subject at the point to 
which it has been brought by the researches 
of Charcot and his colleges. The terms mostly 
used throughout the book are Aypnotism or 
hypnosis ; and of these all the different states 
and conditions are described with great 
minuteness, 

The science has advanced far beyond the 
simple production of a hypnotic state by the 
contemplation of a bright object. The hyp- 
notic state is now divided by Charcot into 
three forms or types—the cataleptic, the leth- 
argic, and the state of somnambulism ; these 
are, however, interchangeable in the same per- 
son at the will of the operator. The catalep- 
tic state is produced by the well-known method 
of exposing the eyes to a bright light in a fixed 
ee myed in this state the attitudes of the 
imbs are fixed, and there is complete insensi- 
bility to pain. The second or lethargic state is 
produced in like manner, but high muscular 
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excitability is present, also with complete in- 
sensibility to pain. Third, the state of som- 
nambulism, or waking sleep, may be produced 
by fixity of gaze, or may be developed by 
slight manipulation from the state of lethargy 
' or catalepsy. In either of these states the 
subject receives all kinds of suggestions and 
acts upon them as if they were true. 

The hypnotic procedure consists essentially 
“in cultivating and confirming an idea in the 
mind of the subject of the experiment.” Sup- 

ose, for instance, that the subject is told to 
ook at a bird on her apron. “ As soon as the 
words are uttered she sees the bird, feels it in 
her hand, and can sometimes even hear it sing.” 
Suggest a wound to the subject, and he will 
see the blood flow and will complain of pain ; 
tell him that he holds a firm object in his hands 
and ask him to press the object, and he will 
find it impossible to bring his hands together. 
He will confound the voice of an unknown 
person with that of an absent acquaintance ; 
he will accept a piece of paper for cake and eat 
it with relish; and any suggestion of the animal 
nature will be promptly acted upon. The dan- 
gers of the power which the operator has over 
the subject may easily be imagined. How is 
it possible for one person to exert over another 
this power of making him speak, act, think, and 
feel, as it pleases the experimenter to dictate? 


Pitres suggested to a somnambulist that 


she should kill one of her neighbors. When 
she supposed that the crime was done, he 
caused her, still in the same state, to appear 
before a magistrate. She declared her inno- 
cence, and it was only when overwhelmed by 
one that she confessed that she had stabbed 
er neighbor. The somnambulist, therefore, 
is not merely an unconscious automaton. In 
spite of the perversion of his senses and his 
will, his memory and his intelligence are per- 
fect, his activity remains, his imagination is ex- 
cited. Nor is this all: suggestion may lead to 
acts committed after the state of hypnotism has 
passed away. The subject’s brain is charged 
with the idea of theft: on awakening he will 
still retain it, and the subject may actually 
commit the theft. This power of instigation 
to crime is a very strong and real one, and will 
before long require recognition by the law. 

In some cases the hallucinations remain 
and persist during the awakened state. On 
one occasion the authors of this work told 
their subject that a gold ten-frane piece was 
lying upon the table; they had previously 
told her that when she awoke they would cor- 
rect the hallucination. On awakening she still 
saw the coin which was not there. They said, 
“You know what we agreed upon; the gold 
coin is not really there.” None the less she 
saw and touched it, and declared that it was a 
reality ; it was impossible to infuse the slight- 
est doubt into her mind. But the hallucina- 
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tion may usually be dispelled by assuring the 
subject that he has seen, felt, and heard noth- 
ing. So perfect is the plasticity of certain 
subjects in the operator’s hands that different 
emotions may be impressed upon different 
halves of the brain, and the right side of the 
face may smile while the left side frowns. 

There seems to be, however, scarcely any 
limit to the power of the influence that ma 
be exercised upon the subject. If told that a 
white cardboard is red to the right eye, it will 
appear, if he closes the left eye, to be of a 
brilliant red ; if he uses both eyes, the color 
will appear to be pink. If assured that the 
cardboard appears red to the right eye and 
green to the left eye, there will be a struggle 
between the two fields of vision, and the alter- 
nation of color will weary the patient’s sight. 
Hallucination of color, in short, may develop 
the phenomena of chromatic contrast nearly 
as real sensations do. It seems to consist in a 
cause which excites the same region of the 
cerebrum as a real sensation, and excites it in 
nearly the same manner. The recently de- 
scribed sensory centres of the brain enable us 
to fix the points where the different hallucina- 
tions of the senses are going on; and, curiously 
enough, these sensory centres correspond in no 
way with the “bumps” which the phrenologists 
have indicated as the seat of the respective in- 
tellectual functions. 

In some cases, however, the hypnotic sub- 
ject may resist the impression, as when the 
order is given undecisively. Again, the moral 
convictions of the subject sometimes survive 
in the hypnotic state and lead him to decline 
with more or less passiveness the suggestion 
of a wrongful act. Sometimes he says, “ No, 
I will not steal; I am not a thief.” Sometimes, 
again, he merely says, “I do not want to steal; 
some one will see me.” Many an attempt to 
kill has been committed by the hypnotized 
patient with a paper knife; indeed, the blow 
18 given so promptly and forcibly that exper- 
imenters are timid of making the experiment. 
Not the least remarkable of these researches 
are those which show actual physical lesions as 
a result of the magnetic influence. A postage 
stamp, pasted upon the skin of the patient and 
called a plaster, has produced considerable in- 
flammation; and other equally curious effects 
of the same nature have been recorded. 

The medico-legal bearing of all this is im- 
portant. Thus far, “hypnotism has only made 
a casual appearance in the courts of justice.” 
But it is said that suggestion has frequently 
been made an instrument of crime, and physi- 
cians who make these experiments are usually 
careful to have a third party, at least, present 
as a witness. In Walter Besant’s novel, “ Herr 
Paulus,” the hero employs his powers of hyp- 
notism to procure the unconscious signature 
of checks of large amount. 
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From the scientific point of view, much is 
still wanting toward the explanation of these 
remarkable phenomena. at they are throw- 
ing new light upon the functions of the 
brain is evident; but the secrets of the proc- 

-esses which work them are imperfectly known. 
The authors of the present book write with 
great modesty, and have refrained from pre- 
senting any attempt at a solution. Still, it is 
a defect in their work that they have not 
brought together what little is known respect- 
ing the intrinsic nature of hypnotism. The 
book is too largely a collection of mere data; 
still, it is the best that is easily accessible to 
the American reader upon the subject. Its 
pages swarm with inaccuracies, such as that of 


rendering the word qieubrasser, by “embrace ” 
instead of “kiss,” But it is not necessary to 
specify instances of this crudeness of transla- 
tion—a too common fault with many of our 
best publishers. Messrs. Binet and Féré de- 
served a better translation than is accorded 
them in the present volume. 
Tirus Munson Coan. 





THE LETTERS OF LAMB.* 


These two volumes mark the close of Mr. 
Ainger’s task as editor of what may perhaps 
be regarded as a final collection of the wale 
of Charles Lamb. The numerous editions of 
Lamb’s correspondence that have appeared 
heretofore have been little else than vari- 
ations of Sergeant Talfourd’s well-known 
volumes, the “Letters of Charles Lamb, with 
a Sketch of his Life,” published in 1837, and 
the “ Final Memorials” published after the 
death of Mary Lamb in 1848. The latest and 
most complete of these editions was that of 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, which was announced as 
Talfourd’s, “carefully revised and greatly en- 
larged.” The edition was made up of Tal- 
fourd’s narrative freely interspersed with orig- 
inal matter, and the letters arranged—for the 
first time—chronologically, with certain addi- 
tions to their number. r. Ainger rightly 
thinks “that Talfourd’s work, which, whatever 
be its defects, has long taken its place as an 
English classic,” pte. not have been “ re- 
issued under its author’s name after additions 
and alterations so extensive had been intro- 
duced into it.” Preferring, therefore, that 
his own work should be independent of the 
labors of his predecessors, he has dispensed 
altogether with Talfourd’s narrative, printing 
the letters only in their chronological order, 
elucidatory matter being reserved for the notes 
at the end of the respective volumes. The 

*THEeE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. Newly arranged, 
with additions. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


Alfred Ainger. In two volumes, with Portrait. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
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distinctive merit of Mr. Ainger’s edition of 
Lamb’s correspondence lies in the fact that it 
includes a number of interesting letters hith- 
erto unpublished, and in the additional infor- 
mation afforded by the notes. One of these 


letters, containing a bit of interesting literary 
ae , 1 shall venture to quote for the reader’s 
nefit:— 


** To Thos. Manning, 
Diss, Norfolk. Fresrvuary 15, 1801. 

I had need be cautious henceforward what opin- 
ion I give of the ‘Lyrical Ballads.’ All the North 
of England are in a turmoil. Cumberland and 
Westmoreland have already declared a state of war. 
I lately received from Wordsworth a copy of the 
second volume, accompanied by an ee 
ment of having received from me many mont 
since a copy of a certain Tragedy, with excuses for 
not having made any acknowledgment sooner, it 
being owing to an ‘almost insurmountable aversion 
from letter-writing.’ This letter I answered in due 
form and time, and enumerated several of the pas- 
sages which had most affected me, adding, unfor- 
tunately, that no single piece had moved me so 
forcibly as the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ ‘The Mad 
Mother,’ or the ‘ Lines at Tintern Abbey.’ The Post 
did not ~~ a moment. I received almost instan- 
taneously a long letter of four sweating pages from 
my Reluctant Letter-Writer, the purport of which 
was, that he was sorry his 2d vol. had not given 
me more pleasure (Devil a hint did I give that it 
did not please me), and ‘was compelled to wish 
that my range of sensibility was more extended, be- 
ing obliged to believe that I should receive large 
influxes of a and happy Thoughts.’ (I sup- 
pose from the L. B.)—With a deal of stuff about 
a certain Union of Tenderness and Imagination, 
which in the sense he used Imagination was not the 
characteristic of Shakespeare, but which Milton 
possessed in a degree far exceeding other Poets: 
which union, as the highest species of Poetry, and 
chiefly deserving that name, ‘He was most proud 
to aspire to;’ then illustrating the said Union by 
two quotations from his own 2d vol. (which I had 
been so unfortunate as to miss). ist Specimen.— 
A father addresses his son: 

* When thou 

First camest into the World, as it befalls 

To new-born Infants, thou didst sleep away 

Two days; and Blessings from thy father’s Tongue 

Then fell upon thee.’ 
The lines were thus undermarked, and then followed 
‘This Passage, as combining in an extraordinary de- 
gree that Union of Imagination and Tenderness 
which I am speaking of, I consider as one of the 
Best I ever wrote!’ 2d Specimen.—A youth, after 
years of absence, revisits his native place, and 
thinks (as most people do) that there has beea 
strange alterations in his absence :— 

‘And that the rocks 

And everlasting Hills themselves were changed.’ 
You see both these are good poetry; but after one 
has been reading Shakespeare twenty years of the 
best part of one’s life, to have a fellow start up, 
and prate about some unknown quality which 
a gree ——_ in a degree inferior to Mil- 
ton an ly else! !” 

Charles Lamb was so often a wearer of the 
motley that we are apt to lose sight of the 
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serious side of his character. We think of 
him as the incorrigible punster; the quaint 
humorist; the man who threw into speechless 
oo the Sage of Chelsea gazing sky- 
ward into the “vague immensities,” by art- 
lessly inquiring, “Mr. Carlyle, are you a 
p-p-poulterer?” We remember him rather 
as “a fellow of infinite jest,” than as the fin- 
ished scholar whose critical opinion was 
eagerly sought by Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey; or as the hero whose fortitude under 
a life-long weight of affliction is a lesson of 
patience to mankind. 

Lamb was possessed of rare critical insight; 
a faculty that, with him, seemed inborn—not, 
as with most men, the fruit of years of study 
and experience. When he was barely of age 
we find his friends Coleridge and Southey— 
each of them his senior, and university-bred— 
submitting to him their verses for revision 
and correction. Mr. Ainger remarks in his 
preface: 

“Tf the art or science of poetical criticism could 
be made matter of instruction, I know no better in- 
troduction to the study than these scattered criti- 
cisms of his, first upon Coleridge’s and Southey’s 
verse, then upon Wordsworth’s, and generally upon 
all poetry ancient or modern quoted or referred to 
in the letters.” 

Lamb, as a critic, possessed the somewhat 
rare merit of sensibility to varieties of excel- 
lence foreign to that of the school to which his 
taste naturally inclined. While Milton was 
his prime favorite, he could enjoy Pope; and 
although, in his literary tastes, “antiquity- 
bitten, and smit with the love of boars’ heads 
and rosemary,” he warmly recognized the 
worth of contemporary poets. “I could for- 
give a man for not enjoying Milton,” he wrote 
to Coleridge, “‘ but I would not call that man 
my friend who should be offended with the 
divine chit-chat of Cowper.” 

Whatever may be the value, however, of 
the literary and other criticism scattered 
throughout Lamb’s works, men will continue 
to read them, as they read those of Montaigne 
and Sir Thomas Browne, for the insight af- 
forded of the rare personality of the writer 
himself. Hazlitt, in one of his essays, relates 
that, at a social gathering where he and Lamb 
were present, it was proposed that each mem- 
ber of the company should mention that one 
illustrious in the literature or active life of the 
past whom he would wish to have seen. To 
the astonishment of his friends, Lamb unhes- 
itatingly pronounced for Guy Fawkes. 

‘** Your most exquisite reason!’ was echoed on 
all sides; and Ayrton thought Lamb had now fairly 
entangled himself. ‘Why, I cannot but think,’ 
retorted he of the wistful countenance, ‘that Guy 
Fawkes, that poor, fluttering scarecrow of straw 
and rags, is an ill-used gentleman. I would give 
something to see him sitting, pale and emaciated, 
surrounded by his matches and barrels of gunpow- 
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der, and expecting the moment that was to trans- 
port him to Paradise for his heroic self-devotion.’” 

There is some method in the madness of this 
whimsical answer; yet, doubtless, were the 
subject of “persons one would wish to have 
seen ” broached in our day, many of us would 
gladly F naw over the grim hero of the Parlia- 
ment House vaults, preferring to invoke the 
gentle shade of Charles Lamb. 

Mrs. Charles Mathews, in her memoir of 
her husband, gives the following sketch of the 
outward man of “ Elia”: 

‘*Mr. Lamb’s first approach was not prepossess- 
ing. His figure was small and mean; and no man 
certainly was ever less beholden to his tailor. His 
‘bran’ new suit of black cloth (in which he affected 
several times during the day to take great pride, 
and to cherish as a novelty that he had long looked 
for and wanted,) was drolly contrasted with his 
very rusty black silk stockings, shown from his 
knees, and his much too large thick shoes without 
polish. His shirt rejoiced in a wide, ill-plated frill, 
and his very small, tight white neckcloth was 
hemmed to a fine point at the ends that formed 
part of the little bow. His hair was black and 
sleek, but not formal, and his face the gravest I 
ever saw, but indicating great intellect, and resem- 
bling very much the portraits of King Charles I.” 

A truly feminine bit of description. Mrs. 
Mathews saw Lamb after his fortunes had 
mended; time was, however, when a “ bran 
new suit” was an unwonted phenomenon to 
the toiling clerk of the India House. 

Mr. Ainger’s edition of Lamb’s correspond- 
ence is decidedly the best that we have had,— 
although it is not to be inferred that its excel- 
lence renders Talfourd’s narrative obsolete. 
That work rests securely upon its merits irre- 
spective of the letters, 

Epwarp GiLpPin JoHNson. 


RENAN’s HISTORY OF ISRAEL.* 


The style of Ernest Renan holds a charm 
of its own. Even in English array, his writ- 
ings lose but little of their native grace. Our 
language is, indeed, more sober and more 
solid than the tongue of France. But so 
strong is the individuality of this writer that 
when his thoughts crave the hospitality of our 
speech it willingly quickens its gait to keep 
pace with their home-step. ‘The success 
achieved by Renan in the field of letters is 
largely traceable to his facile pen. The man- 
ner, much more than the matter, accounts for 
the attention his works command. Renan 
undoubtedly is a poet. Imagination is, un- 
questionably, a prerequisite endowment of the 
historian. Without it he sinks to the dead 
level of the dry annalist. The historian clothes 





* HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL, till the Time 
of King David. By Ernest Renan. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 
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the dry bones of fact with flesh and sinew, and 
breathes upon them the spirit of life. A fact 
for him is a symbol. His is the task to point 
out the underlying idea, the power which 
moves the ages and links past to the present. 
And his material wherewith to bridge the 

ping chasms in the succession of tradition 
is often of the scantiest. Large stretches of 
desert challenge his boldness and whet his 
curiosity. Combination, inference, guess, in- 
tuition, must supply what archives and records 
withhold. 

A still greater demand upon “historical 
imagination ” is made by the uncertain periods 
of the beginnings. Fundamental as those 
hours of dawn are for the course taken in 
the after-day, they hide with exasperating 
jealousy the secrets of the birth. It is upon 
periods of such great uncertainty and great 
importance that Renan the historian has come 
to throw the light of his genius and research. 
The origins of Christianity have engaged his 
attention for three decades. His “Life of 
Jesus” opened the series, and the volume be- 
fore us is the first of the “introduction ” to the 
history of Christianity. This latest production 
recalls in many particulars the first. It shares 
its glories, but also its defects. In Renan, 
poetry and criticism are not mixed in the true 

roportions which make the historian. In 
bis “Life of Jesus,” imagination wields the 


ueenly sceptre, and criticism follows her lead. 
tn consequence, we have an historical romance, 
written in an extremely fascinating style, but 


a romance for all that. The nature of the 
subject accounts for this; as the condition of 
the sources explains the repetition of the 
literary success and historical failure in the 

resent volume. Renan’s preface shows that 

e was not altogether unaware of this. What 
he says, is true enough. His copious supply 
of qualifying adverbs, “perhaps, probably, 
possibly,” are signs of the difficulties to be 
overcome; they may be cautionary signals, 
warning the reader not to assume too much. 
The verdict, however, can be but this: Renan 
has again written an historical romance, but a 
romance which no one will lay aside half-read. 
The book is written in such superb style that 
when the last page is reached we take leave of 
it not with a sense of relief but of positive 
regret; for there is enough of literary oddity 
in Renan’s manner to season whatever he 
writes to sharpen the zest of his readers. In 
the translation, some of the harsher expressions 
of the original are softened or suppressed. 
“TL’histoire du monde, c’est Vhistoire de 
Troppmann,” is the pessimistic paradox of the 
French edition, heightened by a side-thrust at 
America, which we failed to find in the Boston 
issue. But whether shocked, vexed, or more 
frequently stirred, the reader is always en- 
ticed and irresistibly drawn along. Some of 





the pages leave behind an ineffaceable impres- 
sion. The author raises from the dead the 
primitive nomads of the Syrian desert, and 
they come before us with the freshness of an 
idyl painted with a gifted pencil. Saul, David, 
and their rude companions, assume reality. 
Sinai, massive and sublime,—a description 
never to be forgotten, a worthy rival for 
master’s honors of the comparison between the 
Greek language and the Hebrew. But, with 
all this flood of beauty, as a history the book 
is exceedingly disappointing. 

One need not be a dogmatic defender of the 
old (orthodox) views on the value of the 
Biblical collection as historical documents, to 
feel with a tinge of sadness that Renan has 
not satisfactorily filled his self-assumed task. 
The most radical among German or Dutch 
Bible critics,—followers of Kuenen, Graf, and 
Wellhausen—will perhaps only more keenly 
take as many exceptions to what here would 
pass as history, as the most conservative. Nor 
is the opinion warranted, which from this cir- 
cumstance might naturally be formed, that 
such dissatisfaction caused to the extreme 
— is the best proof of the sound basis of 

nan’s constructions. Renan makes no efforts 
to conceal his virtual assent to the position of 
the advanced schools; the Pentateuch, the 
historical books, so-called, of the Old Testa- 
ment canon, are not the works of the authors 
whose names sponsor them. They are not 
contemporaneous with the events they pretend 
to chronicle. And yet, here we have a volume 
of 362 pages, giving us a “history” of the 
epoch covered in the Old Testament by records 
of undoubted late origin (in their present 
shape) and of doubtful historical trustworthi- 
ness. Stade, in his recent Geschichte, devotes 
from twenty to thirty pages to what Renan 
treats in more than two hundred. And R. 
Kittel, much more conservative than either, in 
his Geschichte der Hebraer, scarcely ventures 
to give much more as historically assured than 
Stade. Does, then, Renan draw altogether 
upon his imagination, to give shape and color 
to his many-paged account? e question 
admits of an affirmative and of a negative 
answer at one and the same time. 

In his preface, he gives us his historical 
creed. He is very severe on those “narrow- 
minded persons who have the French defect 
of not allowing that it is possible to write the 
history of times concerning which one has not 
a series of material facts to relate.” Admit- 
ting that were he of their company the pres- 
ent volume would have largely to consist of 
blank pages, he attempts a justification of his 
method and its results. For him, the Patri- 
archal age of Genesis is to-day still found in 
the Nomadic tribes of Arabia. And further- 
more, ante-Islamitic Arabic antiquity has come 
down to usin the Kitdb-el-Aghdni (the col- 
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lection of songs, etc., of the Arabs), and this 
ante-Islamitic Arabia is the counterpart of 
Patriarchal Israel. The book of nesis, 
though written later, as well as that of Job, 
supply information which, rightly employed, 
must afford rare material. These then are the 
quarries to which Renan goes for his stones. 
Were his premises correct, the method pur- 
sued might lead to correct results. But, un- 
fortunately, they are not. The Bedouins of 
Arabia are not the living copies of the dead 
Patriarchs. The “unprogressiveness” of the 
Nomads is an often-used phrase; but it is, 
though very trite, void of truth. Renan to 
the contrary notwithstanding, Islam has in- 
fluenced these tribes to a greater extent than 
is supposed. The highly-colored pictures of 
travellers are not very reliable. As a rule, 
visitors find what they are looking for. The 
Kitab-el-Aghani might with greater propriety 
have been utilized; but though Renan is very 
eloquent about the glory and beauty of this 
collection, not one page reveals its use by 
him,—on the contrary, many things combine 
to create the impression that he has but a 
superficial acquaintance with its contents. At 
all events, the picture he draws of the Patri- 
archs is not a mirror of the conditions, social 
and religious, crystallized in these ancient 
songs. And in the use he makes of Genesis and 
Job, he forgets his own critical canon, “The 
Arthurian romances of the Middle Ages do 
not contain a word of truth, and yet they are 
storehouses of information as to the social 
life of the epoch in which they were written.” 
Yes, “ of the epoch in which they were written.” 
But Genesis is not a child of the Patriarchal 
age. And is Job? One thousand years, 
Renan himself tells us, separate it from the 
= he discusses; but then, “it must have 

een thought out at that time”! The fact is, 
he uses the Bible narratives whenever it suits 
his purpose. And traces of his early Catholic 
training reappear very often. In the manner 
of the shallow rationalists, the Bible miracles 
are explained away. (Confer., p. 139. The 
crossing of the Red Sea; p. 141-42; at the 
end of three days the fugitives reached Mara. 
a. 8. f. 

The student of Renan’s earlier work on the 
Semites and their language is not long in doubt 
as to the cause of this latest volume’s failure 
to stand the test of rigorous and scholarly 
examination. Renan rides a hobby of his 
own. He preaches a theory; and this book 
is history remodelled after this theory. The 
Semites were originally and by instinct 
monotheists. This is, however, not to be num- 
bered among their glories. At least, when he 
first asked the world to accept his discovery 
he was not slow to describe monotheism as the 
minimum of religion, and to contrast with this 
poverty of ideas—the poverty of the desert— 
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the wealth of the Greeks. Facts of history 
and psychology protested against Renan’s as- 
sumption; but still, after the lapse of years, 
he returns now to his first love, repeats his 
estimate “minimum” (p. 36), and gives us a 
picture of what the history of Israel’s religious 
development might have been if his theory 
were true. If the original monotheism of the 
Semites ranks not very high, the successive 
deterioration into national Yahwism is of 
course a depth of degradation unfathomable. 
Nationalization is the mortal sin that Israel 
committed when it changed the Elohim of the 
Semites into Yahwe, the tribal God of theirs— 
the unser Gott of King William, the leader of 
nationalized Germany. The prophets, indeed, 
return to primitive Elohim-religion. They 
adopt, however, with strange but shrewd 
diplomacy, the name of their pet aversion— 
Yahwe,—to carry their proclamations of the 
universal, patriarchal, and just Elohim-doc- 
trine. This is, in rough outlines, Renan’s 
notion of the religious history of the Hebrews. 
A few details may not be out of place. 

Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, root in 
the Arabian desert. The fathers of the old 
faith were the Nomadic chiefs who tented 
there. The oldest states were organized 
materialism, ant-hills and bee-hives. The sons 
of the desert represented, in a different man- 
ner than the Aryans, individualism, the au- 
tonomy of the family. This is the basis of 
their morality: from it springs their sense of 
honor. In religion they were Puritans, pre- 
historic Moslems. “God eternal and man 
temporary” is the sum of their belief. They 
were men of serious bent of mind, simple if 
narrow, and little inclined to idolatry, spirit- 
worship, animism; and above all they had 
no taste for ary (p. 39). Benevolence 
and humanity were characteristics of theirs: 
virtues and dispositions which tent-life pro- 
duces (p. 36). “They were not dupes to the 
dream of the hereafter” (p. 42; 35); “the 
chimeras of complete survival after death” 
(p. 42). But they had their religious puzzles, 
also; these gentle Patriarchs could not under- 
stand why the righteous should suffer on 
earth, etc., etc. 

This primitive monotheism was, however, 
destined to be tainted by foreign influences. 
The great Nomadic fraternity, originally 
cradled in Arabia, had spread to the Euphrates 
river and stretched out its tents to the Medi- 
terranean. From them became differentiated 
the “ Hebrews ”—“ trans-Euphratians ” (Chap- 
ter VII.) They had c=“ repeatedly in 
Paddan-Aram. Here they had become ac- 
quainted with Babylonian myths, and espe- 
cially with the legend of the famous or 
rather fabulous Orham, King of Ur—called 
here Ab—Orham-Abraham, the Pater Or- 
chamus of Ovid. Among the groups attached 
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to this mythical , the tribe of Israel, 
or Jacob-El, represents a “ Puritan” reaction 
against the deterioration produced by the con- 
tact with Babylon. Of course, Babylonian infiu- 
ence had not been an unmitigated evil. It has 
enriched Hebrew tradition with Genesis I.-XII., 
the history of creation, a most potent factor in 
the religious culture of the world. More dis- 
astrous was the intermingling with Canaanitish 
Paganism; for in its very midst the progeni- 
tors of the Beni-Israel settled next. This led 
to internal conflicts; and again the “ Jacobel- 
ites” proved a sort of Geneva. But soon 
they were attracted by Egypt, and its influ- 
ence proved most pernicious. Their sojourn 
in the land of the Pharaohs was the first step 
to their “nationalization,” accomplished by 
their leaving the Nile, their march through the 
peninsula of Sinai to Palestine, and its con- 

uest. Yahwe gradually replaces Elohim. 

uring the period of the Judges, the old 
Elohim fades more and more, until with the 
constitution of the Kingdom the degradation 
is complete. Among afew, the memory of the 
old “Puritans” would not down; and this 
caused a reaction, principally led by the 
Prophets of the ninth century. 

To this course of development, cool and 
sober scholarship has to note many exceptions. 
The primitive monotheism of the Semites is a 
fable. The lines of development in Israel 
are running upward, not downward. From 
a tribal God (a family fetish) to the God of 
a nation, from that to the universal God— 
these are the three successive stages of evo- 
lution. Israel’s evolution as worked out in 
this book would be an anomaly, a freak of 
nature. And the part of the Prophets, in 
Renan, becomes unreasonable. They preach 
Elohim, and yet are Prophets of Yahwe! The 
etymologies of Renan are also at fault. Abra- 
ham is not the Pater Orchamus of Ovid. 
Yahwe is not Assyrian, but, as our author 
himself concedes as a possibility, the “God 
of Sinai.” Hebrew is the Trans-Jordanian. 
Egypt’s contribution to Israel’s religion was 
almost nothing. If Meyer and others go to 
one extreme in denying that the Hebrews 
were ever in Egypt, Renan stands at the 
other. The ’Apru of the monuments may be 
identical with the Hebrews; and still their 
religion most certainly adopted not one-tenth 
of what Renan would have us believe as 
coming from the valley of the Nile. 

As a literary production, this volume chal- 
lenges our unqualified admiration; as a 
history, it is, though ep poe a failure, 
by no means valueless. If not on the high- 
lands of French scholarship which gave us 
S. de Sacy and Caussin de Perceval, yet, such 
as it is, it cannot but stimulate reflection, and 
excite and encourage the interest in Biblical 
problems. Some of the translations of Biblical 
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passages, as given in the French original, are 
masterpieces. Even in the setting in which 
we find them, combined with the protest 
against the fundamental hypothesis of the 
book, they will undoubtedly cause many to 
reopen the pages of the old Book; and thus 
lead them to give earnest thought to the 
question of all questions, what are the well- 
springs of religion, what is the secret of 
Israel’s religious genius, whence the Bible’s 
influence upon the deepest life of civilization ? 
Emit G. Hirscu. 


RECENT BOOKS ON CIVICS.* 


When Carlyle called Economics “the dis- 
mal science” he furnished an excuse to indo- 
lent _—_ for their indifference to the science 
which underlies all industrial and commercial 
prosperity. Another grave impediment to the 
advancement of the science has been the crit- 
icisms and disputes between what is known 
as the “historical school” and the so-called 
“orthodox” or English school of economists. 
Mr. Lunt, in his work on “ The Present Condi- 
tion of Economic Science,” has clearly analyzed 
the methods of each school, and has shown that 
the criticisms of the new school are without 
foundation, and that in their own work the 
critics have added nothing of scientific method 
to that of their predecessors. The old school 
confine economics to discovery of laws relating 
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to wealth. The new school claim that the 
creation of wealth is so intimately connected 
with the health, morals, and other sociological 
elements, that it cannot be treated separately; 
and thus they extend the term “economics” 
over the whole field of sociology. The reply 
is that the intimate relation between econom- 
ics and ethics is fully admitted, but in order 
to arrive at any definite result we must discuss 
the tendency of laws, each by itself in its own 
field, and then study the bearing of each in 
the total result on society. This latter study 
is sociology; the former is termed economics, 
ethics, politics, hygienics, etc., according to 
the class of laws we are studying. There is 
no gain in substituting the name “economics ” 
for “sociology,” and leaving the former branch 
without a name. Astronomy and geology 
rest for their conclusions each on a half-dozen 
tributary sciences — mathematics, chemistry, 
botany, zodlogy, etc.; but that is no reason 
why we should refuse to limit each of these 
latter to its own field and include the whole 
in the name of one branch. We gain noth- 
ing by the change of terms, and bring con- 
fusion into the whole investigation. It is 
asserted by the “new school” that the “old 
school” use only the methods of deduction, 
and they call it “the @ priori school.” But 
Mr. Lunt shows that the criticism is baseless. 
From Adam Smith and Malthus down, the 
books of the English economists teem with 
historic matter, the basis and illustration of 
their theorems; while the inductionists can 
take nothing by their inductions until they 
formulate principles of general application. 
It would be pleasant to follow this interesting 
and logical investigation of a much mooted 
question further; but as Mr. Lunt’s book is one 
which every economist will read, we will add 
only one remark in the way of criticism. 
We think he has unwittingly magnified the 
differences of economists; at least, this would 
be the effect on persons little acquainted with 
the science. The differences of economists 
are very largely differences of nomenclature, 
and are far fewer and far less important than 
their agreements. 

The study of political economy is gaining 
rapidly on the public attention, and especially 
in the department of National Finance. A 
most valuable contribution to the discussion 
of the dominant theme of the day in this 
country has been made in the publication of 
a collection of essays on “The National 
Revenues,” written, on request, by eighteen 
students and teachers of political economy, 
representing nearly as many colleges and 
different sections of the country. The whole 
is edited by Dr. Albert Shaw, whose modest 
and thorough work is already well-known to 
economists. Some twenty handy tables of 
statistics relating to our finances are added 
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for convenience of reference. Thousands of 
citizens of the United States will for the next 
few months be engaged in studying the ques- 
tion of our future finances. The comin 
Presidential election will doubtless hinge 
upon that issue. During such political ex- 
citement, it is inevitable that the current 
newspaper and magazine articles upon the 
subject should be so colored by personal pref- 
erences and partisan bias as to be unfitted in 
a measure for the guidance of the honest in- 
quirer. To such students of the question this 
book will be a boon, coming as it does from 
persons removed from the arena of politics, 
whose names are guarantees of their ability, 
and whose reputations are at stake for the 
soundness of their conclusions given over 
their own signatures. Of course, such brief 
papers find room only for the fruit of their 
studies, rather than for the steps by which 
they attained those results. Among so many 
able papers it would be invidious to distin- 
guish any by general comment; and an ex- 
tended review of any one of them would 
— space beyond the limits of this article. 

n the discussion of Taxation, two notable 
contributions have lately appeared. In the 
current number of the “Political Science 
Quarterly,” President F. A. Walker has given 
an able examination of the several theories of 
taxation. He classifies them under the four 
heads: Taxes on property, income, expendi- 
ture, and ability. Like most of General 
Walker’s writings, the article is an example 
of clear inductive reasoning; but, from its 
limits, it is inconclusive. The writer ap- 
proaches the subject from the side of the 
collector of taxes, without considering the 
objects for which taxes are levied. What we 
most need now is a thorough and exhaustive 
examination of the purposes to which national, 
state, county and town taxes are applied; 
which me prepare the way for the exam- 
ination of the question of their equitable 
assessment, and the further question of their 
efficient collection. 

The second contribution alluded to above is 
the translation of the “Principles and Meth- 
ods of Taxation” of Dr. Luigi Cossa, a noted 
Italian economist, with an introduction by 
Horace White. The book is a cold, clear, 
critical examination of the various sources of 
national revenue, with as little coloring from 
political preferences or personal opinions as in 
algebra or geometry. The analysis _—— 
the diagramic, and the statement and classifi- 
cations of principles are as brief and rigid as 
the English language can make them. The 
bare dry bones of revenue are here exposed to 
view; and while the skeleton appearance may 
— many who do not care “to view the 
subject in that bony light,” as Mr. Venus 
would say, yet the book as a scientific analysis 
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will doubtless have an influence upon the 
settlement of the methods of taxation, now 
forced upon the decision of the people in this 
country. 

Lack of space forbids us to notice as it de- 
serves the sixth volume of the “Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science,” edited by Prof. Herbert B. 
Adams. It is a “History of Codperation in 
the United States,” with an Introduction by 
Prof. Richard T. Ely. The work itself is on 
the codperative plan. Five Johns Hopkins 
University men divided the United States into 
convenient sections, and each devoted his 
work to his own section. The combined result 
gives to the investigation completeness and ac- 
curacy unattainable by any one author. Three 
of the studies have been previously published 
as monographs. The subjects and writers 
are as follows: Codéperation in New England 
and the Middle States, by E. W. Bemis; 
Coéperation in the West and Northwest, by 
Albert Shaw and A. G. Warner; Codéperation on 
the Pacific Coast, by C. H. Shinn ; Codperation 
in Maryland and the South, by D. R. Randall. 
The recent industrial disturbances indicate that 
the whole question of capital and labor is in a 
state of ferment that will soon compel atten- 
tion to every proposed solution. And though 
coUperation is, by its necessary limitations, 
applicable to only a small portion of the total 


industry of the country, the — of the 


situation demands of us candid consideration 

of every method proposed to relieve, even 

ays the distress arising from the con- 
icting claims of labor and capital. 

Prof. William P. Atkinson has published 
a lecture on the “Study of Politics,” which 
repudiates the social-contract theory of the 
State, and adopts that of Evolution, viz.: that 
the State isa growth. Prof. Atkinson makes 
many shrewd observations, some of which are 
at least paradoxical, as “ The freest State is 
the most despotic; ” “The evils of a despotism 
are not that it is despotic.” The style becomes 
quite tropical at times, as where he speaks 
of “The gigantic and unprincipled brigand, 
Bonaparte.” There is an occasional careless 
use of words, that ought not to occur in the 
writings of a college instructor. He speaks of 
an “ obsolete despotism like that of Russia.” 
The despotism of Russia is, unfortunately, 
not vbsolete, nor even obsolescent. The lec- 
ture was prepared for students still at school, 
and will be chiefly useful to the young. 

Mr. Edward Taylor has contributed a timely 
answer to the timely question “Is Protection 
a Benefit?” He gives a brief sketch of the 
history of protection in Europe; one chapter 
to the English commercial revolution and a 
running history of our own tariff changes; 
and several chapters to the effect of protection 
on wages, prices, commerce, shipping, and 
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kindred interests. His spirit is candid and 
fair. His positions are well supported, and 
his conclusions are just. His arguments are 
drawn from experience rather than from prin- 
ciples, and his book will therefore meet the 
want of those who distrust @ priori reasoning. 
We heartily commend the book to those 
voters who wish to settle their minds on this 
most prominent and important question of the 
day. Having thus cordially indorsed the work, 
we are sorry to notice evidence of some care- 
lessness in its composition. Thus, in the sen- 
tence “There are two general kinds of taxes, 
direct and indirect,” the words “ general ” and 
“kind” are opposed to each other in meaning, 
and cannot be properly used together. The 
author’s definition of the word “theory” 
lacks any authority or sustaining practice. 
His carelessness extends also to matters of 
fact; as when, on page 84, he says, “There 
has never been gold enough in the country, 
and never will be, to -pay for the imports of 
three months.” The gold in the country to- 
day is over five hundred millions, and our 
imports are only seven hundred millions a 
year. These figures show the impossibility 
of paying for our imports with gold, for any 
length of time; but it does not strengthen 
the argument to overstate them. We regret 
that Mr. Taylor did not add a chapter on 
the influence of protection on Trusts and 
Monopolies, as that is an interesting topic 
now, and has important bearing on the pend- 
ing question. 

On June 21, 1788, New Hampshire ratified 
the Constitution of the United States. Ina 
few weeks we shall celebrate the centennial 
anniversary of that auspicious event. And it 
is a fact worthy of note and remembrance that 
the instrument thus adopted is now the oldest 
written constitution among the nations of the 
world; so recent was the birth of strictly con- 
stitutional liberty among men. This was the 
bright consummate flower of the long struggle 
through the centuries to secure the recognition 
of the truth that all just governments derive 
their powers from the consent of the governed. 
But the rapid spread and ——s of 
this a is even more noteworthy. Few 
people are aware how wide has been our influ- 
ence and how effective our example. During 
the century that has elapsed since the union of 
these States, the leaven of our example has 
worked throughout the world, even to the 
uttermost regions of Asia and the islands of 
the sea. Not only have the British Provinces 
in North America, Mexico, and the States of 
South America, adopted representative legis- 
lative bodies, but England has entirely changed 
the character of her government; France has 
become a republic; Spain, Italy, Germany, 
Austria and Hungary have adopted constitu- 
tions. Even Turkey promulgated a represent- 
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ative constitution in 1876; but it remains a 
dead letter. Russia has emancipated her serfs, 
and in many ways shown that she is affected 
by the advancing wave. Of over sixty gov- 
ernments of civilized people, only six, with 
their dependencies,—China, India, Morocco, 
Persia, Russia, and Siam,—remain without 
some form of constitutional guaranty of the 
liberty of the subject. Verily, “the world do 
move,” in spite of Father Jasper. Where can 
we find a more striking illustration of the be- 
neficent influence of good example and the effi- 
ciency of the revolutionary forces working 
through the nineteenth century ? 

We have been led to these remarks by the 
perusal of “The Government Year Book” for 
1888, edited by Lewis Sargent, which exhibits 
the principal forms and methods of govern- 
ment in each particular state, and reviews the 
most striking events of each year, noting how 
they hinge upon and tend to modify political 
institutions. The written constitutions are 
given in full, and a compact and symmetrical 
account of methods of government is fur- 
nished. The author, by giving us the con- 
densed facts without obtruding his views, has 
furnished us with a very useful hand-book of 
ready reference, conveniently arranged with 
full alphabetical index, which would be more 
valuable if it had a more durable binding. 

The above-named work is admirably sup- 
plemented by Prof. Philip Schaff’s learned and 
exhaustive paper on “ Church and State in the 
United States,” accompanied by official docu- 
ments pertinent to the subject. This is No. 4 
of the second volume of the valuable papers 
of the American Historical Association, and 
deals in a very able manner with a question 
which has greatly perplexed less acute think- 
ers in the study of our American institutions. 
We have utterly severed church and state, and 
in our treaty with Tripoli had formally an- 
nounced that “the United States of America 
were not in any sense founded on the Christian 
religion.” Hence many had jumped to the 
conclusion that we were an atheistic nation. 
This idea Prof. Schaff disposes of by a care- 
ful review of the history of the Federal con- 
stitution and of the constitutions of the States, 
fortifying his position by references to the 
decisions of the courts and quotations from 
official acts of the Presidents and legislatures. 
He shows that the connecting links are mar- 
riage, Sunday and educational laws, chaplains 
in the army and navy, Congress, and the leg- 
islatures. A chapter tracing the growth of 
religious freedom in Europe adds to our con- 
fidence in coming civil liberty, and encourages 
the hope of ultimate religious freedom for all 
the inhabitants of the earth. 

Charles Richardson, in his “ Large Fortunes, 
or Christianity and the Labor Problem,” dis- 
cusses the influence of great accumulations of 
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wealth in the hands of private persons, and 
points out in calm and kindly language the 
evil influence of riches on the possessors and 
on society at large. He favors restrictive leg- 
islation, but questions its efficacy, and urges 
the potency of Christ’s precepts and the pres- 
sure of the moral influence of strong public 
opinion on those who are disposed to take ad- 
vantage of the competitive system to burden 
themselves with indigestible wealth. The 
book is modest and readable, but should be 
classed with moral rather than with economic 
essays. 

In “The Art of Investing,” by a New York 
Broker, we have a purely practical guide in 
the great problem of keeping what we have 
got. The author says very truly that “those 
who hope to invest so as to get something for 
nothing will very likely—and justly — find 
they have got nothing for something.” He dis- 
cusses concisely and clearly the various kinds 
of stocks and bonds, and properly exposes and 
characterizes the methods employed by many 
companies to boom their paper or fleece the 
public. The book is made up of essays already 
published in the “Popular Science Monthly ” 
and “Forum” magazines. It is good reading 
for those with or without money to invest, as 
it poe a very comprehensive view of the cap- 
ital and debts of the country. 

In this region of finance lies the pamphlet 
of Alfred Neymark on “The Public Debts of 
Europe,” reprinted from the “ Banker’s Maga- 
zine” of New York. It will prove valuable 
to only a narrow circle of readers,—namely, 
those interested in foreign securities and those 
studying the political situation. The debts of 
civilized nations now amount to twenty-seven 
billions of dollars; and these debts this author 
has carefully analyzed and tabulated, giving 
all information that is desirable for investors. 
One significant fact noted is the steady decline 
of interest in all countries in the last twenty 
years,—from six and seven per cent. to four, 
three, and even two and one-half per cent, on 
good securities. The author, in some well-con- 
sidered remarks at the close, concludes that “all 
Europe, with the weight of military expendi- 
tures and burden of public debts and taxes 
crushing it, is marching toward war, ruin, and 
an inevitable industrial and economical revolu- 
tion.” And he quotes high authority in sup- 
port of his position. 

The pamphlet entitled “What Shall we do 
with it ?” (the surplus) comprises the Message 
of the President, Mr. Blaine’s Paris Interview, 
Henry Watterson’s article in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for January 1888, and Senator Edmunds’s 
reply in the 5 et number. It shows our 
embarrassment to be one of riches and not of 
debt, and, by the way of contrast, is cheerful 
reading. This will doubtless be a well-worn 
hand-book in the coming political campaign, 
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as it states in clear contrast the positions of 
the great political parties as enunciated by 
their recognized leaders. 

On the everlasting “land question,” we have, 
among “ Questions of the Day,” a pamphlet by 
Henry Winn, who has read Ricardo, and has 
adopted Bastiat’s theory that the value of 
land arises from the capital expended upon it, 
but has overlooked Mr. Walker’s masterly 
reply to that theory. The work is rather a 
series of attacks on Henry George than any 
serious attempt to satisfactorily sates the ques- 
tion of land ownership. 

In the same field, Prof. W. T. Harris has re- 
printed his address before the Social Science 
Association at Saratoga, on “The Right of 
Property and Ownership of Land.” Those 
who are acquainted with Prof. Harris will not 
need to be informed that this is a philosophical 
and not an economic paper. By the constitu- 
tion of his mind he is incapable of limiting 
his thought to the lines of any one science, 
and easily traverses the territories of econom- 
ics, ethics, and «esthetics, in a single sentence. 
He readily sacrifices definiteness and intensity 
to breadth and comprehensiveness, and loses 
sight of the particular in the general. His 
definition of property is characteristic. He 
says: “Property is the means of transferring 
the products of the will of the individual to 
the race, and at the same time the means of 
his participating in the products of the race.” 
In such lights does he view all economic 
problems. 

William A. Sturdy has written what he calls 
“A Treatise upon Man’s Powers and Duties,” 
under the various heads of “Free Will,” 
“Education,” “Society,” “Fashion,” and 
“Government.” The breadth of the subject is 
more than equalled by the breadth of treat- 
ment, as the author writes entirely untram- 
melled by any knowledge on these topics or any 
definite views of his own. His facility of ex- 
pression overlaps his fund of ideas on all sides; 
and, like the great Shakespeare, he scorns the 
narrow-minded conventionalities of ordinary 
grammar. He is generous in punctuation, but 
his method of using these marks is so unique 
and original as to distinguish him from all 
other authors. His orthography is perfect, so 
far as we have observed. 

James F, CLarcin. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Tue time has gone by when readers of history 
were satisfied with a narrative confined to the pub- 
lic occurrences of an epoch or of a nation’s life, and 
the historian of to-day must point our gaze beneath 
the surface of events and let us see the social con- 
ditions which bear up the battles and dynasties. 


Lord Macaulay be, this kind of writing; Mr. 
Green has brilliantly outstripped him; and to-day a 





Cesars ” (Scribner), by W. R. Inge, of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. The treatment of the subject is 
admirable in both selection and arrangement. Six 
ae are given to a view of society as a whole; 
while in the remaining four the life of a Roman 
from the upper classes is portrayed in all the im- 
ponent stages of its earthly career, as well as in its 

aily routine and in that large portion of it which 
amusements occupied. The religion, philosophy, 
and morality which inspired first-century life, the 
government which controlled it, the culture which 
ameliorated it, the social classes which made it up, 
each receives a chapter in the former portion. The 
quotation from Champigny,—‘‘ for the Roman the 
immortality of the family and of the fatherland was 
substituted for the immortality of his soul,”—-sounds 
the key-note of the chapter on religion; whilst the 
vigorous assault which the testimony of the fathers 
shows the early Church making upon the old faiths 
is justly cited as an indication ‘‘that positive faith 
was by no means a thing of the past among the pagans 
of the empire.” The position of the stoic philoso- 
phy in the midst of Roman thought and conduct is 
ably defined in the second chapter, and the chapter 
on morality gives an instructive diagnosis of that 
diseased condition of the Roman mind produced by 
the blood-frenzy of the amphitheatre. The pres- 
entation of the various classes of society is compre- 
hensive, although we looked for a fuller account of 
the industrial classes. We commend this book to 
every college student, to every reader of Gibbon, 
and to every one who reads his New Testament 
with an eye upon the social environment amid which 
the Christian Church began its career. 


OnE may condemn the method of making a book, 
and yet value it for what it has brought together 
in one cover. Such must be the position taken 
toward ‘‘The Causes of the French Revolution” 
(Holt), by Richard H. Dabney. The writer hopes, 
and his hope is justified by the event, ‘‘that, in a 
short space, he has given a more comprehensive 
account of the causes of the great upheaval than 
has thus far appeared.” In a small volume of 
three hundred pages he has clearly and comprehen- 
sively set forth the multifarious causes—social, 
political, economic, religious, literary—of what he 
calls the most extraordinary event of the Christian 
Era. The reader will no longer wonder that the 
French Revolution came, but that it was so long in 
coming. The book isa good introduction to the 
study of the Revolution itself in the pages of Mr. 
H. M. Stephens’s partially completed masterpiece. 
The writer, however, seems to have drawn his in- 
formation almost entirely from secondary sources. 
Madame Campan and Arthur Young are apparent! 
the only contemporary writers whom he u 
and his authorities seem to be principally Louis 
Blanc, Taine, De Tocqueville, and Buckle. Yet if 
the writer had merely chosen to gather his facts in 
this second-hand fashion, we should have no con- 
troversy with him except on the score of thorough- 
ness. But we read in the preface: ‘‘In preparing 
the work, the author has not only made use of the 
facts recorded by the above-mentioned writers and 
others [Buckle, etc.], but has also used their 
thoughts, and even their language, when it seemed 
best todo so. In passages where the language of 
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any writer has been paraphrased for the sake of | 
condensation, or for other reasons, no quotation | 
marks have of course been employed. For such | 
cases this general acknowledgment, it is hoped, 

wil! suffice, and will relieve the author of the neces- 

sity of loading his margin with references.” The | 
alternative means of avoiding the margins loaded | 
with references, even for one who does not furnish | 
his own thoughts—to at least furnish the medium | 
of expression—would seem an obvious one. 


Tue Rev. A. H. Lewis, D.D., author of ‘‘ A Criti- 
cal History of Sunday Legislation” (Appleton), is 
an advocate of the Seventh-day, or old Jewish Sab- 
bath. This fact should be borne in mind by the 
readers of this volume, for it will explain why the 
history is, at many points, more partisan than criti- 
cal. The author begins his investigations with the 
reign of Constantine, A.D. 321, and brings them 
down to the year 1888. The opening chapter dis- 
cusses the origin and philosophy of Sunday legisla- 
tion. Then the author proceeds to recount the 
history of Sunday legislation under the Roman 
empire and after its fall, devoting a chapter to 
each. He next discusses the Saxon laws concern- 
ing the day, the Sunday laws in England, those 
laws which were enacted during the Puritan 
Supremacy, the early Sunday laws of Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, and Holland, Sunday legislation 
in America during the colonial period and since 
in all the states and territories of the Union. From 
this wide field and extended period of time the 
author has gathered an immense amount of valuable 
information, which is well classified and arranged, 
and is put ina compactform. This makes the vol- 
ume an important and valuable contribution to the 
literature of the Sabbath question. But the author's 
hobby makes him at times an untrustworthy inter- 
preter of some of his facts and an unsound reasoner 
from them. One interesting fact which he brings 
out is worth repeating here, since it will correct a 
widely-prevalent mistake. It is that Virginia and 
not Massachusetts, the Cavalier and not the Puritan, 
was the first in this country to enact rigorous Sun- 
day laws. Three years before the Plymouth colony 
was founded, or in 1617, the Cavaliers of Virginia 
enacted a law—the first that they ever promulgated 
—which provided that he who did not attend 
church on Sunday ‘‘should pay a fine of two 
pounds of tobacco.” Such a law enacted and en- 
forced now would greatly increase church attend- 
ance throughout the country, or result in an enor- 
mously increased demand for tobacco. 


Two new volumes of ‘‘English History from 
Contemporary Writers” (Putnam) are devoted to 
‘*Strongbow’s Conquest of Ireland” and ‘‘ Simon 


de Montfort and his Cause.” The latter volume is 
properly a sequel to ‘‘The Misrule of Henry III.,” 
and is by the same editor, Rev. W. H. Hutton. 
The two volumes taken together present a tolera- 
bly complete view of this long, confused, but very 
important reign. The volume upon the Conquest 
of Ireland, edited by F. P. Barnard, is especially 
timely. To understand the present condition of 
Ireland, we need to know the successive steps by 
which this island came under English rule; and 
although the later stages of the conquest, in the six- 
teenth and testes centuries, and the ‘‘settle- 
ments” at this period, are the most important to 
study, no phase in the series of events is indifferent. 
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This volume contains adequate accounts of the 
military events, and some extracts describing the 
manners and customs of the Irish. It is a dis- 
appointment that these extracts throw so little light 
upon the government and the social organization 
of the people: it would be of great value if we had 
a description of these in the twelfth century as full 
and graphic as those of Spenser and Sir John Davis 
four hundred years later. These volumes ought to 
come into extensive use in our schools, as an indis- 
pensable supplement to the school text-books. 
Nothing is so important in the study of history as 
to come into actual contact with the times, by the 
use of the writers of the time. 


A voLUME of correspondence which begins with 
Wordsworth and ends with Swinburne has no little 
ground to cover, and can give us only glimpses 
when we would like views. This is the range of 
the volume of the correspondence of Sir Henry 
Taylor which has just been edited for us by Pro- 
fessor Dowden. When we consider the importance 
of the man and the interest of everything relatin 
to him and to his friends, we are hardly prepare 
to forgive his editor for giving us so little; for 
Professor Dowden himself admits that from the let- 
ters placed in his hands ‘‘ it would have been easier 
to have taken material for two volumes than for 
one.” (How, by the way, did Professor Dowden 
ever come to write such a sentence as that?) The 
term ‘‘correspondence of Henry Taylor” means in 
the present case the letters written to as well as by 
the illustrious poet-statesman, so that we find in 
our collection unpublished letters of Wordsworth, 
Macaulay, Aubrey De Vere, and many other noted 
persons. It is needless to say that this collection 
of letters is deeply interesting, and that it must 
take its nage in every library of English litera- 
ture by the side of Taylor’s autobiography and of 
the splendid series of works in verse and prose of 
which ‘‘ Philip Van Artevelde,” is the best known. 
Taylor was the last of the great men born in the 
eighteenth century, being left the patriarch of 
English letters by the death of Carlyle. That posi- 
tion may now be claimed by Cardinal Newman, who 
was born in the first year of the present century. 


Mr. Jones’s ‘‘Negro Myths from the Georgia 
Coast’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a volume of 
folk-lore quite in the line of ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” and 
serves as a useful complement to Mr. Harris’s vol- 
ume. The variations in dialect and manners found 
in the upland and on the sea-coast are well marked 
in the two collections. Mr. Jones’s stories are often 
the same as Mr. Harris’s, but much shorter and less 
elaborate, —illustrating, perhaps, the lower stage of 
civilization at which the coast negroes stand. 
Their dialect, too, is ruder and more unintelligible. 
It seems to us, however, that the spelling is un- 
necessarily distorted; in the phonetic spelling of 
dialects there is always a temptation to excess, and 
it is hard to know just where to draw the line. But 
very often it appears as if the accepted spellin 
would give the sound quite as well as the uncout. 
form presented to the eye. Our dialect writers 
would do well to make it a rule always to preserve 
the orthography of the spelling-book when pos- 
sible. In this point of view the book before us is a 
sinner above all others. No doubt the dialect of 
the sea islands requires more variation from the 
correct spelling than any other negro dialect; but 
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= must say that Mr. Harris’s “Daddy Jack,” 

ially as he is brought directly in contact 
with **Uncle Remus,” gives a better notion of this 
dialect, with less twistin be the forms, than Mr. 
Jones’s painful caco While this seems to 
us a real fault in the Sock. § we would heartily recog- 
nize its value as a contribution to folk-lore, and as 
a capital collection of short stories. ‘‘ Br’ Rabbit ” 
becomes here ‘‘ Buh Rabbit,” no doubt a real differ- 
ence in We are surprised that even in the 


sea-coast stories of Georgia we never meet with the 
**Co’” (Cousin) of the South Carolina islands. 


Lovers of Irish fun will be delighted with Mr. 
McAnally’s ‘Irish Wonders” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), a handsome well-illustrated volume, con- 
taining not only stcries, but also sober descriptions 
of antiquities and popular superstitions. If we 
should define the ok precisely, we should say 
that it does not contain true folk-lore—that is, 
— tales of an impersonal character, derived 

rom the habits of thought and observation of prim- 
itive society—but rather legends, attached to dis- 
tinct localities and persons. The supernatural 
element runs through most of the stories, chiefly 
associated with Satan, who is the favorite ‘subject, 
being generally outwitted by the popular Saint of 
the locality. The dialect is graphically given. 
We wonder if it is a slip on the part of an Amer- 
icanized Irishman which gives us ‘‘fall” for 
‘* autumn,” and “boss,” or whether these words are 
really in use among the people of Ireland. A feat- 
ure of the stories which surprises us is the constant 
slurs at the female sex, with regard to which the 
tone is almost invariably disparaging; this we 
should not have expected of the Irish people. The 
first story (perhaps the best) ends with the remark 
that ‘‘whin she gives her attinshun to it, any 
woman can be the divil complately.” A good 
specimen of the wit of the book is where the intox- 
icated Dennis O’Rourke, on his way home from the 
fair, ‘‘fell in the ditch, quite spint and tired com- 
plately. It wasn’t the length as much as the wide- 
ness av the road was in it, fur he was goin’ from 
wan side to the other, an’ it was too much for him 
intirely.” 


Wuen we look into Mr. F. H. Hedge’s recent 
volume, lettered on the back ‘‘ Martin Luther,” 
and within ‘‘Martin Luther and Other Essays” 
Roberts), we feel a brief resentment, because the 
part played by ‘‘ Martin Luther ” is so small (37 pp.) 
and that played by ‘‘Other Essays” is so large 
(289 pp.). The title is somewhat of a misnomer, — 
all the more so because some of the other essays are 
better, as regards sympathy, taste, and style, than 
the titular head of the collection. Mr. Hedge 
adopts a hero-worshipping attitude before Luther, 
as the “‘providential man” with the “demonic 
glance.” The book is merely a bundle of carefully 
written essays and occasional addresses. Six of the 
thirteen pieces in this bundle have already appeared 
in various periodicals. Of the addresses, the one 
entitled ‘‘ Conservatism and Reform” was de- 
livered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Harvard, and others on Unitarian anniversaries. 
Mr. Hedge’s style is occasionally rendered some- 
what turgid by the effort to express more in a 
sentence than a sentence ought to hold. 1a the main, 
however, the style is clear and forcible, the En lish 
is choice, the topics are of high moral or esthetic 
interest, and the teaching is liberal and spiritual. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List contains all New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of May by MESSRS. 
A. C. McCLturG & Co., Chicago.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Walter Harriman. With Selections from his 
Speeches and Writings. By Amos Hadley. 8vo, pp. 
385. Gilttop. Portraits. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 

Burke. By John Morley. New Edition. 12mo, pp. 315. 
Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Adelaide Ristori. Studies and Memoirs. An Au 
biography. “‘ Famous Women Series." Roberts Bros. rv 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. A Monogra h. By H. S. Salt. 
Portrait. 16mo, pp. 277. London. Net, 90 cents. 

— tr? By Mandel Creighton, LL.D., ete. 

a = “‘ Twelve English Statesmen.” Macmillan 
lex, 60 cents; me 


ition, 75 cents. 

Wiliam we Third. H. D. Traill. 12mo, 
“ Twelve Ei 
60 cents. 


204. 
lish eatneene *” Macmillan & Coy Flex, 
ibrary Edition, 75 cents. 

Life of ee Hugo. By F. T. Marzials. 12mo, pp. 224. 
Iondon. 40 cents. 

Abraham Lincoln. A Biography for oy rears. 
By Noah Brooks. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 476. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


HISTORY. 


The Campaign in Virginia 1781. An Exact Reprint 
of Six Rare Pamphlets on the Clinton-Cornwallis 
Controversy, —— very numerous important unpub- 
lished manuscript notes. By Sir Henry Clinton, K.B. 
And the Gunitted and hitherto unpublished portions 
of the letters in their ae os added from the orig- 
inal manuscripts. With a supplement containing ex- 
tracts from the journals of the House of Lords. A 
French translation of papers laid before the House, 
and acatalogue of the additional ory of 
Clinton and of Cornwallis, in 1780-81: about on 
relating to the controversy or bearin n affairs in rs in 

with bio- 


. Stevens. 
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The Pilgrim Republic. An wn: Review of the 
Colony of New Plymouth. With Sketches of the 
Rise of other New England Settlements, the Histo 
of See ism, and the Creeds of the Peri 
By J. A. win. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 662. Tick- 
nor & Co. $4.00. 
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Four Oxford Lectures, 1887. Fifty Years of European 
History. Teutonic Conquest in Gaul and Britain. 
By E. A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., etc. 8vo, pp. 
12. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


France and the Confederate Navy, 1862-1868. An 
International Episode. By John Bigelow. 12mo, pp. 
247. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

The Aryan Race. ItsOrigin and its Achievements. B 


y 
Chas. Morris. 12mo, pp. 347. S.C. Griggs & Co. $1.50. 


1251-1266. Ex- 
bert of Gloucester, 
Thomas of 


4 Gilt top. 
7 lish History by Contemporary Writers.” G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 75 cents. 

Strongbow’s Conquest of Ireland. By F. P. Barnard, 
M.A. With illustrations and maps. 1l6mo, wei 192. 
Gilt top. “ English History by Contemporary Writers.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 


TRA VEL—SPORTING. 


Life in Corea. By W.R. Carles, F.R.G.S. With illustra- 
tions and map. 8vo, pp. 317. Macmillan & Co. $4.00, 
On Deck; or, Advice toa Young Corinthian Yatchsman. 
By T. R. Warren. 12mo, pp. 144 @G@. W. Dillingham. 
.00. 


ESSA YS—BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


The Morals of S A Selection of His Prose. Edited 
by — Clode. 12mo, pp. . T. Whittaker. 40 
cents. 

Ignorant Essays. By Richard Dowling. 
Paper. D. Appleton &Co. 2 cents. 

Roman Literature in Relati 
Rev. R. Burn, M.A., LL.D. 
Macmillan & Co. 00. 

Civilization in the United States. First and Last Im- 
pressions of America. By Matthew Arnold. li6mo, 
pp. 192. Cupples & Hurd. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

Woman in the Pulpit. By Frances E,. Willard. 12mo, 
pp. 173. D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 

In Nesting Time. By Olive T. Miller. 
Honghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Homestead Highways. By H. M. Sylvester. 12mo, pp. 
302. Gilttop. Ticknor&Co. $1.50. 
Nazianzen’s 


Julian, the Emperor: mez —— 
Two Invectives and Libanius’ Monody. With Julian’s 
Extant Theosophical Works. Translated by C. W. 


King, M.A. 12mo, pp. 288. Bohn’s Library, London. Net, 





12mo, pp. 195. 





to R Art. By the 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 315. 


16émo, pp. 275. 


$1.50. 
George Riddle’s Readings. 12mo, pp. 197. W.H. Baker 
& Co. $1.00. 
Dethroning Shakspere 
tributed to the “* Daily Selene” with the Prelimi- 
dited 


A Selection of Letters con- 


nary Editorial Papers. , With notes and 
comments, By R. M. Theobald, M.A. 12mo, pp. 231. 
Flex. London. Net, 90 cents. 

The Age of Cleveland. Compiled largely from contempo- 
rary Journals and other Original Sources, and edited 
for the Benefit of Posterity. By H. F. Ralphdon. 
16mo, pp. 135. F. A. Stokes & Bro. $1.00. 

Sharp Eyes and Other Papers. By John Burroughs. 
Paper. Riverside Literature Series. Houghton Mifflin & 
Co. 1 cents. 

Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, and of Scotiand. His- 
torical, Traditionary, and Imaginative. Revised by 
Alexander Leighton, one of the original editors and 
contributors. 16mo, pp. 284. London cents, 


POETRY. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Vol. I. 
Pauline-Sordello. 16mo, pp. 289. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 
The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind; an Auto- 
biographical Poem. By Wm. Wordsworth. With 
Notes by A. J. George, A.M. 12mo, pp. 322. D. C. 
Heath & Co. $1.00. 

A Dream of Church Windows, etc. Poems of House 
and Home. By J. J. Platt. 12mo, pp. 129. Gilt top. 
Revised Edition. Uoughton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by W. T. 
Arnold. Portrait. 12mo, pp. 349. London. Net, $1.25. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. Together with Ivery, The Ar, 
mada, A Radical WarSong, The Battle of Moncontour, 
Songs of the Civil War. By Lord Macaulay. [llus- 
trated by G. Scharf, Jr. i8mo, pp. 237. ilt top. 
“Knickerbocker Nuggets.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00. 

Poems. By Rose Terry Cooke. 12mo, pp. 412. W. S. 
Gottsberger. $1.50. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn. By H. W. Longfellow. With 
an Introduction and Notes. In Three Numbers. 
No. II. Paper. Riverside Literature Series. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 15 cents. 
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Song-es : Poems and Lyrics of Love’s Joy and Sorrow. 
y P. B. Marston. Edited, with Introductory Mem- 
oir, by Wm. Sharp. 18mo, pp. 307. London. 4 cents. 

A the Shore. By Rose H. Lathrop. 16mo, pp. 104. 
Giit top. Ticknor & Co. $1.00. ° ‘ 

The Triumph of Music and other Lyrics. By M. J. 
Cawein. 18mo, pp. i71. Vellum paper cover. J. P. 
Morton & Co. $1.00. 

Blooms of the Berry. By M. J. Cawein. 
5"P. Morton & Go $1.00. 





mo, pp. 202. 


ART—ETIQUETTE. 


Paris—Salon 1888. lerVolume. 40 Phototypes. Texte 
F. Bournand. Illustration par F. Rouband. 8vo. 

aper. Paris. Net, $2.25. 
Salon de 1888. Catalogue Illustré. 


Peinture and 
Sculpture. 8vo, pp. 348. 


Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 
t lt Academy Notes and Complete Catalogue, 
1888. With Illustrations reproduced from Drawin 
by the Artists; Personal Notices, etc. Edited by C. 
- Kurtz. 12mo, pp. 172. Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 
Correct Thing in Good Society. By the Anthor 
of ‘‘Social Customs.” 18mo, pp. 219. Estes & Lauriat. 
75 cents, 
Manners. A Handbook of Social Customs. 
144. Gilt top. Cassell &Co. 50 cents. 


POLITIOS—ECONOMICS, ETC. 


Is Protectiona Benefit? A Pleafor the Negative. By 
Prof. Edward Taylor. 12mo, pp. 274, A.C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.00. 

The National Revenues. A Collestion of Papers by 
American Economists. Edited by Albert Shaw, Ph.D. 
With an Introduction and an Appendix of Statistical 
Tables. 12mo, pp. 2445. A.C. McClurg &Co. $1.00. 

Constitutional History and Political Development of 
the United States. By _ S. Sterne. 12mo, pp. 361. 
Fourth Revised Edition. G.P.Putnam’s Sons, $1.25. 

A Guide to the Conduct of Meetings. Being Models 
of Parliamentary Practice for Young and Old. By 
G. T. Fish. 16mo, pp. 189. Harper & Bros. 50 cents. 

Land and Work. An Examination into the Depression 
of the Agricultural, Manufacturing and Commercial 
Industries of the United Kingdom, with a Proposal 
for the Reunion of the ‘‘ Agricultural Interest.” By 
W. Moffatt. 12mo, pp. 203. London. Net, $1.75. 

A History of Political Economy. J. K. I m, 
LL.D.” With: Pretuce by Prof’ BE. , James, Ph.D. 
8vo, pp. 250. Macmillan & Co. Net, $1.50. 

The Relation of Modern Municipalities to i-Pub- 
lic Works. Being a Report of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Finance to the Council of the American Economic 
Association. 8vo,pp.87. American Economic Associ- 
ation. 75 cents. 

The Present C of Ec ic Sci and the 
Demand for a Radical Change in its Methods and 
Aims. By E.C. Lunt, A.M. 8vo, pp. 114. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 75 cents, 

The Social Question: Its Gravity and Meaning. Ad- 
dress by M. L’Abbe Winterer at the Sociul Congress 
of Liege. Translated by Mary J.Onahan. 8vo, pp. 19. 
Donohue & Henneberry. Paper. 


Na 


18mo, pp. 


Aisi 





15 cents. 


SCIENTIFICO—MEDICAL. 


The Language of Medicine, A Manual Giving the Origin, 
Etymology, Pronunciation, and Meaning of the Tech- 
nical Terms found in Medical Literature. By F. R. 
Compbell, A.M., M.D. 8vo, pp.318. D. Appleton & Co. 


The Applied Anatomy of the Nervous System. Being 
a =— of this Portion of the Human Body from 
a Stan int of its General Interest and Practical 
Utility in Diagnosis, Designed for Use as a Text-book 
and a Work of Reference. By A. L. Ranney, A.M., 
M.D. Second Edition. Rewritten, Enlarged, and Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 791. D. Appleton & Co. 
.00., 


Philosophia Ultima ; or, Science of the Sciences, Vol. I. 
An Historical and Critical Introduction to the Final 
oo as Issuing from the Harmony of Science 
and Religion. By C. W. Shields, D.D., LL.D. Third 
Edition. Abridged and Revised. 8vo, pp. 419 C. 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


Geology: Chemical, Physical, and Stratigraphical. By 
Jos. Prestwich, M.A., etc. Vol. II. Stratigraphical 
and Physical. 8vo, pp. 607. London. Net, $9.00. 


Three Cruises of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Steamer “ Blake.’’ In the Gulf of Mexico, in 
the Caribbean Sea, and along the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States, from 1877 to 1880. By A. iz. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols.,8vo. Gilt 


. Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $8.00. - a 
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The Design and Construction of Mason Dams. 
Giving the Method _- —g in Determining the 
Profile of the Quaker Bridge Dam. E. Wegmann, 
Jr., C.E. With 59 Plates. Quarto, pp. 106. J, Wiley 
& Sons. $5.00. 

Notes fora History of Lead; and an Inquiry into the 
Development of the asemetace of White Lead and 
Lead Oxides. Compiled by W.H. Pulsifer. 8vo, pp. 
389. D. Van Nostrand. Net, $4. 00. 

Trees and Tree- Planting. By Gen’! J.S. Brisbin, U.S.A. 
Portrait. l2mo, pp. 258. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

A. B. C. Butter Making. A Hand-Book for the Begin- 
ner. By F. S. Burch, lémo, pp. 60. Paper. C. S. 
Burch Pub. Co. 30 cents. 

Accidents and Emergencies. A Manual of the Treat- 
ment of Surgical and other Injuries in the Absence of 
a Physician. By C. W. Dalles, M.D. Third Edition, 
Revised and rged. With new Illustrations. 1#mo, 

pp. 23. P. Blackiston, Son & Co. 75 cents. 

Clinical Lectures on Stee mae owes. BS 
Roberts, M.D. Nos. LIL., Knock- Knee anc 
Legs. with Remarks upon Rachitis. Illustrated. 8vo, 
pp. 24. Boards. P. Blackiston,Son&Co. Net, «cents. 

The Mind of the Child, Part I. The Senses and the 
Will. Observations Concerning the Mental Develop- 
ment of the Human Being in the First Years of Life. 
By W. Preyer. Translated from the original German. 
a H. W. Brown. 1i2mo, pp. 346. International Educa- 
tional Series. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


REFERENCE—EDUCATIONAL. 


A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch. With an introduc. 
tory Chapter on the Poetry, Humour, and Literary 
History of the Scottish By GMa and an Appendix 
of Scottish Proverbs. ackay, LL.D. I2mo, 
pp. 398. Gilt top, half leather. Ticknor & Co, 3.0, 


y A. S&S. 
Bow- 


An Almanack for One Hundred and One Years. From 

Arranged and compiled by P. 
Paper, 2% cents. 

Edited on the basis of ny yt 

Ginn & Co. 


$1.50. 
School Hioctricity. B By. Ne E. H. Gordon, B.A. 12mo, pp. 
2. Londo et, $1.75. 


1800 to 1900 inclusive. 
C. Huntington. I2mo. 
edition. Book V. 


ition, By H.N. Fowler. 12mo, pp. 213. 


A Short History of the English Syagte. By J. R. Green. 
With Maps and Tables. New Edition, Thoroughly Re- 
vised. 8VO, pp. 872. Harper & Bros. $1.20. 

Lessons in Geometry. For the Use of Beginners. By G. 
a. Hill, A.M. 1i2mo, pp. 182. Ginn &Co. 75 cents. 

Practical Physics. For Schools and the Junior Students 
of Coileges. By B. Stewart, M.A., LL.D., etc., and W. 
W. H. Gee, B.Se. Vol. I. Electric ity and Magnetism. 
12mo, pp. 221. Flex. Macmillan & Co. Net, 606 cents. 

Practical Lessons in the yo A English for Grammar 
Schools. By Mary F. Hyde. 12mo, pp. 226. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 54 cents, 

Noble Deeds of Our Fathers as Told by Soldiers of the 
Revolution Gathered Around the Old Bell of Inde- 
pendence. Revised and adapte:t from Henry C. Wat- 
son. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 157. “ - for Home 
and School.” Lee & She pard. 50 cen 

German Exercises. Materials to teatee into German. 
By J. F. Stein, I2mo, pp. 118, Ginn &Co. 45 cents, 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Walter Scott. Ed- 
ited. by Margaret A. Allen. B2mo, pp. 144. “ Classics 
for Children.” Ginn & Co. 35 cents. 

Academic Trigonometry. Pinne and Spherical. By T. 
M. Blakslee, Ph.D. I2mo, pp. 3. Ginn & Co. 30 cents. 

Helps to the By ent Study of College Preparato 
Pati in. t" on M.A. 12m0, pp. rd 
Ginn & oon P cents 

Englishin the Schoole. By F.C. Woodward, A.M. 

p. 2. ‘* Monographs on ‘Education. * 
Paper, 2% cents. 


16mo, 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


FICTION. 


A Strange Manuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder. 
With Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. Imo, pp. 291. 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

The Argonauts of North Liberty. By Bret Harte. 
18mo, pp. 206. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

The Spell of Ashtaroth. By D. Osborne. l2mo, pp. 234. 
»: Scribuer’s Sons. $1.00. 

Sandra Belloni. Originally Emilia in England. By 
George Meredith. Cheaper edition. 12mo, pp. 462. 
Roberts Bros. $1.50. 

89. Edited m the Original Manuscri . - h Edgar 
Henry. 1l2mo, pp. 498. Paper. Cassell ‘5 cents. 

A Spates the Violin, and other Tales. re J. am. Short- 
house. mo, pp. 317. Macmillan & Co. $1.06 

Ask Her, pny Ask Her! B 
31. G. W. Dillingham. $1.50. 


A. B. Roker. one, pp. 
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| m Monsieur Motte. 9 BY Grace King. 12mo, pp. 327. A.C. 


Armstrong & Son 

Tenting at Stony Beach. By Maria L. Pool. 
pp. 235, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 

From Lands of Exile. From the French of Pierre Loti. 
16mo, pp. 301. W. 8S. Gottsberger. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 90 cents. 

The Deserter, and From the Ranks. 
U.S.A. 12mo, pp. 324. 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Marzio’s Crucifix. By F. M. Crawford. 
Paper. Macmillan & Co. 50 cents. 
Chris. By W. E. Norris. 12mo, pp. 308. Paper. 

millan & Co. 50 cents. 

Through Night-to Light. From the German of B. F. 
Spielhagen. l6mo, pp. 569. Paper. H. Holt & Co. 
Leisure Moment Series. 50 cents. 

The Man Behind. By T. S. Denison. 
Paper. T.S. Denison. 50 cents. 
The Veiled Beyond. A Romance of the Adepts. 
B. Alexander. I2mo, pp. 276. 

50 cents. 

Ismay’s Children. By Mrs. Hartley. 
Paper. Macmillan & Co. 50 cents. 
Lost In a Great City. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
pp. 486. Paper. Lee & Shepard. 50 cents. 
The Minister’s Chases, or, The Apprenticeship of 
Lemuel Barker. By W. D. Howells. 12mo, pp. 463. 

“ Ticknor’s Paper Series. ” 50 cents, 

Next Door. By Clara L. Burnham. pp. 371. 
“* Ticknor’s Paper Series.”” 530 cents. 

A Woman’s Face; or, A Lakeland Byes By F. 
Warden. 12mo, pp. 378. Paper. ppleton rd Co. 
25 cents. 

Her Friend. By F. 
lingham,. 2 cents. 

Too Curious. By E. J. Goodman, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 25 cents. 

The Scalp Hunters; or, Adventures Among the Tra 
pers. By Capt. M. Reid. Paper. G hillingharn. 
25 cents. 

All for Her. By Author of ‘All for Him.” 
G. W. Dillingham. 25 cents, 

A _——- of the West. By Howard Seeley. 12mo, np. 
232. D. Appleton & Co. ' Paper, 50 gents; cloth, $1.00. 
Orion, the Gold Beater; or, True Hearts and False. A 
Tale of New York Life. By 8. Cobb, Jr. 12mo, pp. 320. 
Paper. Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 

A Debutante in New York Societ 
What Became of them. By + 
pp. 363. wv. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

Olive Delaplaine. By Edgar Fawcett. 
Ticknor & Co. $1.5). 

The Residuary Legatee; or, The Posthumous Jest of 
the late John Austin. By. F. J. Stimson. 12mo, pp. 
142. ©. Scribner's Sons. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


i6mo, 


By Capt. C. Kin 
J. B. Lippinéott Co. Clot . 


12mo0, pp. 259. 


Mac- 


l2mo, pp. 311. 


By S. 
Paper. Cassell & Co. 


12mo, pp. 495. 


12mo, 
l6mo, 


L. Benedict. Paper. G. W. Dil- 


1l6mo, pp. 406. Paper. 


Paper. 


Her Illusions and 
el Buchanan. 12mo, 


12mo, pp. 476. 


JUVENILE. 


A New Robinson Crusoe. By W. L. seaen. 
16mo, pp. 147. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 


Children’s Stories of American Suen 
rietta C. Wright. Illustrated. 
pp. 333. C. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 


Children’s Stories in American a By Henri- 
etta C. oo Illustrated. ae Edition. 12mo, 
pp. 356, C,. Scribner’s Sons, 31.25. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Le Rosier de Madame Husson. Par Guy De Maupas- 
sant. Illustrations par Habert Dys. Edition limited 
to 1,000 copies, numbered. &8vo, pp. 38. Paper. Paris. 
Net, $6.00. 

Le Paysan et la Paysanne Pervertis. 
Bretonne. Adaptation en un volume Par ee 
Tatmeyr. I6mo, pp. 261. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Billets de Logement. Par René Maizeroy. 1i6mo, pp. 
319. Paper. Paris. Net, 21.05, 

Les Gaietés Bourgeoises. Par Jules Moinaux. 
trated. i6mo, pp. 329. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05 

Une Chercheuse. Par Louis Janvier. I6mo, pp. 359. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05, 

Les Quinze Joyes de Mariage. 
Paris. Net, 30 cents. 

Contes et Nouvelles de La Fontaine. Nouvelle Edition. 
Revue Sur les Textes Originaux. Eaux-fortes de 
Fraipont. 2 vols., 32mo. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.20. 

Société d’Aquarellistes Francais. 1888. Dixiéme Ex- 
position Catalogue. 8vo. Paper. Paris. Net, 90 cents. 


Illustrated. 


By Hen- 
New Edition. 12mo, 


Par Rétif De La 


Tllus- 


16mo, pp. 23%. Paper. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Sacred a > fi m the Creation to the Giving of the 
Law. By E. P. Humphrey, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 540. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 50. 


By the Rev. R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., 
12mo, pp. 396. Gilt top. C. Serib- 


Eternal Atonement. 
LL.D. Portrait. 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 


A Dictionary of the Targumim, The Talmud Babli 
and Gerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature. 
Compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph.D. Part II. Containing 
a List of Abbreviations. Quarto, pp. 95. rds. G, 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

Rational Theology; or, Ethical and Theological Es- 
says. By John M. Williams, A.M. 12mo, pp. 310. C. 
H. Kerr & Co. $1.50. 

Dissolving Views in the History of Judaism. By 
aY S. Schindler. mo, pp. 340. Lee & Shepard. 

1.50. 

The First and Second Books of Samuel. By the Rev. 
Prof. W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols. I2mo. “ The 
Expositor’s Bible.”” A. C. Armstrong & Son. Per vol., 
$1.50. 


The Seminary Method of Original Study in the 
Historical Sciences. lllustrated from Church His- 
tory. By F.H. Foster, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 12). C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

‘* Show Us the Father.’’ By M. J. Savage, S. R. Cal- 
throp, H. M. Simmons, J. W. Chadwick, W. C. Gannett, 
J. L. Jones. 12mo, pp. 170. C. H. Kerr & Co. $1.00. 

A Christian Science Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
By J. Adams. 12mo, pp. 87. Net, 5) cents. 

The Faith that Makes Faithful. By W. C. Gannett and 
J. L. Jones. Fifth thousand. 16mo, ppv. 131. Vellum 
paper covers. C. H. Kerr & Co. 5 cents. 

The Names of God in Holy Scripture. A Revelation 
of His Nature and Relationships. Notes of a Course 
of Lectures by Andrew Jukes. 12mo, pp. 226. T. Whit- 
taker. $1.50. 

My Sermon Notes. A Selection from Outlines of Dis- 
courses Delivered at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
By C. H. Spurgeon. Part IV. From Romans to Reve- 
lation—CXCVi. to CCLXIV. 12mo, pp. 408. Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.00. 

The Heart of the Creeds. Historical Religion in the 
Light of Modern Thought. By A. W. Eaton. 12mo, 
pp. 20. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00. 

Christianity in the Daily Conduct of Life. Studies of 
Texts Relating to Principles of the Christian Charac- 
ter. 12mo, pp. 338. T. Whittaker. $1.50. 

A History of Scotland: Chiefly in its Ecclesiastical 
Aspect. By M.G. J. Kinloch. With an Introduction 
by the late Bishop of Brechin. 2 vols., 12mo. T. 
Whittaker. $3.50. 

tniqmas of the Spiritual Life. By the Rev. A. H. 
Cranfurd, M.A, 12mo, pp. 387. London. $2.50. 


MILITARY TACTICS—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Maneuvres for Infantry. By W.R. Livermore. Prin- 
ciples and Forms. & Edition. 18mo, pp. 281. 
Scribner's Sons. Net, $2.00. 

Display Movements for Political Clubs, and also for 

-xhibition Drills, by Companies Familiar with the 
Tactics authorized by the War Department. By Col. 
F. H. ae 1smo, pp. 45. Paper. H. T. Reed. 
50 cents. 


The Game of Solo-Sixty. Edited from Traditional 
Sources, by Junius. Pocket Edition. Vellum Paper 
Cover. The Burrows Bros. Co. 25 cents. 

Hints from a Lawyer; or, Legal Advice to Men and 

omen. A Law Book for Everybody, with Refer- 
ence to Property, Family, and Commercial Affairs 
(adapted to all the States). By E. A.Spencer. 12mo, 
pp. 227. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, 
to the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 

A. C. McCLuRG & Co. 








TO AUTHORS. 
THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION edits MSS. of 
all kinds for the Press. 
George William Curtis says: “ Reading manuscript with 
a view to publication is a professional work as much as 
examining titles to preparer ; and this work is done, as 
it should be, professionally, by the ‘ Chair’s’ friend 
and fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. T. M. Goan.” — Harper's 
Magazine, April, 1886. 
Won'te on MSS. Gre. Dr. Titus MUNSON COAN, 
20 West l4th Street, New York City. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 AND 29 W. 23p Str., New YorK. 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By Noah Brooks. [Illustrated. Crown octavo, $1.75. 

(Library of American Biography, No. 4.) 

“In writing this brief biography, I have been moved 
by a desire to give to the generation of young people 
who never knew aught of Abraham Lincoln but what is 
a a life-like picture of the man as many men 

new him 


HINTS FROM A LAWYER; 


Or, LEGAL ADVICE TO MEN AND WOMEN. By Edgar A. 
Spencer. mo, cloth, $1.25. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS—Contracts relating to Real Es- 
tate, Contracts relating to Chattels, Miscellaneous Con- 
tracts, Laws relating to Matrimony, Married Women, 
Estates of Deceased Persons, On Consulting a Lawyer. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 


A Selection of some of the World’s Classics, uniquely 
and tastefully printed by the Knickerbocker Press, 
and offered as specimens, as well of artistic typog- 
 y as of the best literature. 32mo, cloth extra, 
gilt tops. 

I. GESTA ROMANORUM Tales of the Old Monks. Ed- 
ited by C. Swan. $1.00. 

Il. HEADLONG HALL AND NIGHTMARE ABBEY, Pea- 


cock. $100. 

III. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Swift. Very fully illus- 
trated. Twovols. $2.50. 

IV. TALES FROM IRVING. With illustrations. Two 
vols. Selected. $2.00, 

Vv. THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. Edited by S. C. 
Hall. A facsimile of the original edition, with illus- 
trations by Creswick, Gilbert, and others. $1.50. 

VI. THE TRAVELS OF BARON MUNUHAUSEN. Very 
fully illustrated. $125. 

VII. LETTERS, SENTENCES, AND MAXIMS. By Lord 
Chesterfield. $1.09. 

VIII. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Goldsmith, 32 
illustrations by Mulready. $1.06 

IX. LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


“Macaulay. Illustrated 
by Scharf. $1.25. 


List of spring publications sent on application. 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. | 


NOW READY: 


THE STORY OF NEW YORK. 
By ELBRIDGE S. BRooKS. 8vo. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 

This initial volume in the notable series of “‘ THE Story 
OF THE STATES” should be read not only by every New 
Yorker, but by every American. Proceeding upon a 
somewhat novel plan of imparting historical informa. 
tion, it tells the story of the — 4 State in vivid, pic- 
turesque, and entertaining narrative. It throws against 
a strong historical background the story of a typical 
Knickerbocker family, and the record of their varyin, 
fortunes is like the story of the great State of New Yor 
and of its cosmopolitan people. 

Send for prospectus of ‘The Story of the States.” It 
includes some of the most popular American authors. 


TILTING AT WINDMILLS: 


A STORY OF THE BLUE GRASS CoUNTRY. By EMMA M. 
CONNELLY. 12mo, $1.50. 

“Tilting at Windmills” is the story of a Quixotic but 
thoroughly interesting and conscientious Bostonian, 
who endeavors to wp te his social theories in Blue 
Grass soil in spite of Southern antagonisms, prejudices, 
and traditions. Strong. natural, characteristic, pure, 
and practical, it depicts life and society in the border 
State in so realistic and yet so charming a way as to hold 
the attention of readers to the end. The author isa 
Kentucky lady of much pecans, who appreciates the 
strength and weakness alike of Kentucky manners and 
Boston methods. The book should be read by every 
American, North and South. 


A MODERN JACOB. 
By HESTER STUART. 12mo, $1.00. 

There is some remarkably good character-drawing in 
this bright story of city and country life, showing the 
author’s keen observation of ple. Her characters 
stand out with photographic clearness, and numerous 


little touches of humor and pathos delight us in every 
chapter. 


Al the bookstores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. Has paid its Policy- 
Holders over $15,000,000. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer 
for his Profits, the Wage- Worker for his W , lost from 
Accidental Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case 
of death. No Extra Charge for European Travel and 
Residence. 

FULL PRINCIPAL SuM paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 
and Foot, or Sight, by Accident; ONE-THIRD same for 
loss of single Hand or Foot. 

RATES AS LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure FULL 
PAYMENT of Policies. Only $5.00a year to Professional or 
Business men for each $1,000 with $5.00 weekly indemnity. 


Issues also the Best LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
in the Market. 
INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, WORLD- W!DE. 
Full Payment is Secured by 
$9,584,000 Assets, $1,909,000 Surplus. 


Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and 
Assessments on the Survivors. 


AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, JOHN E. Morris, 
President. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. | 


New YorK. — 





JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 





TO DENVER IN ONE NIGHT. 


On December 4, 1887, the Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. 
R. R., inaugurated a fast train service as follows: Fast 
express train known as “ The Burlington’s Number One” 
peawes Union Depot, corner Canal and Adams streets, 
Cc 


four hours. This train 
the run to Omaha in 


Louis with 
train of the D. & R. G. R. R. for San Francisco and Pacific 
coast points. Superb equipment on “ The Burlington’s 
Number One,” consisting of sleepi cars and coaches 
from Chi to Omaha and Chi Denver without 
change. eals served en route on the famous Burlington 
route dining cars as far West as the Missouri river. 
Omaha passengers will be allowed to remain in their 
sleeping car until breakfast time. See that your ticket 

s via the C. B.&Q.R.R. It can be obtained of any 
coupon ticket agent of its own or connecting lines or by 
addressing PAUL MORTON, 

Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


THE DIAL 





[ June, 1888. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES: 
Fine Pornt, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
Business, - Nos. 048 14 130 
Broap Pornt, - Nos. 161 239 284 


For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


ALSO 


CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Etc. 





Kocu, Sons & Co., New York, 
IMPORTERS. 





ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
15 degrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 
Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GA UGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 





VEFFERY PRINTING CO. 159 AND 161 DEARBORN ST., CHIGAGO. 





